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For the Companion. 
“’LL FETCH IT, YET.” 
By Ledgeside. 

Patsy is the last of along line of O’Brians. 
In our pretty cemetery, hidden in the farthest 
corner, but where God’s sun, flowers, and soft, 
green grass find the little graves, lie Mike, and 
Ellen, and Mary, and Tom. When Tom went 
he took his mother’s mind with him as well as 
her heart, and for years she has been an inmate 
of our State lunatic asylum. 

Patsy’s father hired a small house, and when 
she left him alone with the child, went out to 
work, while Patsy stayed at home and “‘cooked.”’ 
This he told me one day when I stopped before 
his door. I could readily believe it, for he had a 
crock under one eye and on the tip of his nose, 
alayer of flour on his cheek, and an all-prevail- 
ing odor of burnt onions, fried cabbage and 
boiled turnips around him. 

Well, there Patsy lived and cooked for years. 
If he had been only an ordinary mortal, I think 
by this time, taking into account the amount of 
dirt in which they could have found room to 
thrive, he would have sprouted into onions, and 
turnips, and a very green cabbage. 

Ihave seen him often, rolled up like a ball, or 
else lying flat on his back, sound asleep under 
two beautiful willow trees, which grew, prodi- 
gally, it seemed to me, on each side of the queer, 
half-made gate. The fire in the cooking stove 
glimmered from its cracked doors, falling in its 
reflected light full upon him; artd I think if it 
had faded in the least, it would have waked him 
from the profoundest nap. This sleep was when 
he was a very little boy, and God, having taken 
his mother, watched and nursed him in His own 


As he grew older, he chose for himself, I am 
sorry to say, what seemed to me almost un- 
mixed evil. He began to gather into the little 
willow-shaded yard bad boys. The hours were 
long and lonely, so Patsy took first to smoking 
grape stems, then the ends of cigars he picked 
up in the street, and then I saw him lolling on 
the doorsteps, his hands deep buried in his pock- 
ets, and an old black pipe in his mouth. 

Another time I saw something far worse than 
that. Mike Manny had stolen a quart of bad 
liquor from his father’s store, and Patsy, with 
four other boys, was absolutely tipsy, reeling 
about the yard, and makin: the lovely summer 
day dark with his low profanity. 

“Poor Patsy!’’ I said to myself, sorrowfully. 
“The boy has gone now, and somehow it seems 
to me as if he hadn’t had a chance.” 

“You see I thought only of all the other moth- 
er-loved and father-loved boys around me, so 
carefully guarded, and gratified with every thing 
their hearts could wish. I forgot the great Fa- 
ther, whose little Patsy was, and who never for- 
gets even the poorest and humblest creature. 

Patsy, in spite of this new, wicked: life, out- 
grew his ragged clothes, shot up into the big 
boy, and now comes my story. 

The house under the willow trees, was sold, 
and for a year Patsy and his father lived a wan- 
dering, homeless life. Patsy began to work in 
afactory. I met him often, with bits of white 
cotton clinging to his soiled shirt sleeves, and 
such a besmeared face, that, had it not been for 
his smile, which came out like a ray of sunshine 
through a thunder cloud, I should never have 
known him. 

Then I saw, just to the north of Ledgeside, on 
& broad green sward, men digging a little cellar 
—Patsy coming many times a day to hover over 
the spot. 

“What is it, Patsy?” I asked, going “turious- 
ly and peeping down the oblong hole. 

“It’s father’s and my house,” said Patsy, 
stretching himself up until he looked tall, 
against the bank. ; 

“Your house?” 

“Yes,um. You see, we couldn’t live nowheres, 
and I told father, says I, ‘You go ahead, old man, 





“You pay for it, Patsy ?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes,um. Father can’t work as he used ter; 
but J kin.” 

I looked at the boy, and saw a change. 
Through the layers of dirt, under the black 
shock of hair, looking out at the small eyes, it 
seemed tome as.if aman had entered thg un- 
canny frame and taken up his abode. : 

“Can you, Patsy?” I asked, doubtfully, as I 
looked him through and through. 

“T kin,” said Patsy, ramming his hands down 
into his pockets, as if he expected to bring up 
his resolution from their remotest depths. 

“You'll have to stop your pipe, then, Patsy.” 

“T have.”’ 

“And,” hesitating, “you must keep sober.” 

“T never touch nothing stronger than water,” 
with another dig down to the depths of his 


. pockets. 


“Going to make a man of yourself, Patsy ?” 

“If [kin,”—with a drooping of the eyelids. 
“Least, Iam a going to own a house for me and 
father. Wecan’t live nowheres.” 

Some one who had faith in Patsy, built the 
house. You will mark, I hope, as I did, the 
beautiful proof of the care of the All Father, to 
this poor child. Day after day, week after week, 
I watched the house as it grewinto form and 
completeness; first the beams, then the cover- 
ing, then the rooms, and lastly the windows and 
the doors. The little house seemed only the 
work of a man’s hands, hammer and nails, saw 
and chisel—but it was something behind and be- 
yond all this; it was Patsy’s manhood, the em- 
bodiment in wood, and brick, and mortar, of 
what raised him from the level of a brute, into a 
poor, faint, defaced image of what God intended 
man should be. 

Six months ago old Pink—that is the horse to 
whose gray hairs we all do reverence at Ledge- 
side—moved a scanty load of furniture into the 
finished house, Patsy’s house, and having taken 
possession of the key, Patsy’s work of payment 
began in earnest. 

Every morning during this past summer, rain 
or shine, heat or cold, at a very early hour, I 
have seen Patsy pass my window with a little— 
I must own it—black tin pail swung half way up 
his arm, and every nizht he has come by again, 
walking mid the lenzthening shadows home. 


“LL FETCH IT, YET.” 


“But it will cost you a part of this to live, Pat- 
sy,’’ I said. 

“T was afeard of that,” said Patsy; “‘so I don’t 
take up none ont. I’ve got to pay for’t, you 
know,’’ with a nod in the direction of the small 
brown house. 

Then I looked carefully in the. boy’s face. If 

e “took up none ont,” what went away in the 
litrle tin pail? I found my answer written there. 
The skin was drawn closely over his bones, his 
eyes, for the first time, seemed large and prom- 
inent, and his mouth had that ghastly, distended 
look, which comes only from sickness or starva- 
tion. 

“TI kin do it,’ repeated Patsy, wondering, I 
presume, at the earnestness of my gaze, and mis- 
taking its cause. 

“TI don’t doubt it, Patsy,’’ I answered, for the 
first time, a certainty of his success coming full 
upon me. ‘You'll do it, if any one can, with 
such odds against him.” 

“Mum?” said Patsy. He had not even under- 
stood me, and I was very glad. 

One day, riding near the house upon the hill, 
I was startled to find the workmen all gone and 
the windows boarded up. 

“What has happened?” I asked, eagerly, of a 
man near by. 

“Failed!” said the man, carelessly. 

“Failed?” I echoed. 

“Yes, stopped work.” 

“Are the workmen paid?” I asked; and Pat- 
sy’s hungry, lean face came between me and the 
boarded up house in an instant. 

“Paid? No, I guess not.” 

“No?” 

“No,” screamed the man, evidentiy supposing 
I was deaf. 

“O dear! Poor Patsy, has he lost it all?” 

“If you mean Pat O'Brian,” coming a step 
nearer and looking more interested, “I am sorry 
to say he never saw the first red cent for his 
summer’s work; and he has worked like a dog.” 

“Lost it all?” 

“Lost it all.” 

“That’s too hard.”’ 

“Tt’s hard on him, but he bears it like a man; 
I never saw the beat.” 

“Won't it ruin him?” 

“He’s plucky. No, I guess not, but I don’t 





He had found a place upon the hill, where the 
handsome new house is building, and “where, to 


a good stiddy man, who keeps about his busi-: 


ness, and does it up brown’’—so Patsy tells me, 
with a happy look, that makes his homely face 
almost handsome—“there’s good pay,—forty 
dollars a month, sure,”’—he said, drawing at the 
same time forty dollars from his pocket, as if he 
could hear in them all those dear home sounds 





aad just build it, and PU pay for it.’” 


a boy’s hungry heart loves so well. 


know. It would discourage many men, to say 
nothing of a boy. It will all depend on the turn 
he takes.”’ 
| Haunted by these words, “the turn he takes,” 
I drove slowly homeward. It was a beautiful 
summer twilight. Our mountains were aglow 
with that soft, rosy light which sometimes falls 
over them as if dropped down from heaven. All 
along my road leafy shadows stretched them- 





selves out, long, cool, reposeful. Birds were 


singing, insects chirping, cows browsing, with 
that peculiar, crisp sound, heard only when the 
dew begins to fall. Every thing was so quiet, 
and yet so life-full, so perfectly toned and tuned, 
that I could not find, amid it all, one spot in 
which poor Patsy’s misfortune could find a place 
—and yet there it was! 

Thinking how ill-jointed sometimes life seems, 
I saw the boy looking over the railing of a bridge 
that spans our swift, decp river. His hands were 
at the bottom of his pockets, as usual. * His head 
a little more bent, his shoulders had fallen back 
into the old roundness, and his chin was resting 
on his breast. 

“Poor Patsy!’ I said to myself, ‘‘it is all over, 
then. Ile is looking into the river; [hope he 
don’t mean to drown himself. Get up, Kittie!’ 

Loosening the reins of my horse, she sprang 
on to the bridge, and in a moment I was by Pat- 
sy’s side. He did not look up, as we stopped, so 
I called. 

“Patsy!” 

“Mum?” said Patsy, just turning his head 
without moving. 

“T am so sorry for you, Patsy.” 

“Yes, mum!” 

“What can you do?” 

*T don’t know, mum, but I'll fetch it, yet.” 

“Not discouraged, Patsy?” my own voice 
catching a tone of courave from his. 

“Not a whit, mum. I'll fetch it, see if I don’t. 
I'll fetch it, yet.” 

T have just told you that it was a beautiful 
summer twilight. At this moment, by one of 
those sudden changes of color, the whole west- 
ert@sky was lighted. Crimson, and purple, and 
egid came flashing back upon the tumbling wa- 
ters, streamed up in their effulwence over the 
boy, and Patsy stood there transfigured. 

A feeling of admiration, almost of awe, crept 
over me. Nothing there but a poor, half-grown 
Irish boy in the sunset. Nothing? Let me tell 
you what elseI saw. I saw a hero!—one that, 
meeting a hard life, worsted to-day, and worst- 
ed to-morrow, never grumbled, never complained, 
but bending his back to the burden, said, “Ill 
fetch it, yet.” 

It is nearly three months since this happened, 
and, faithful to his task, onward goes Patsy. 
Every day work is waiting for him, every day 
there he is, ready for it. Yesterday I noticed 
new blue paper shades hung over his windows, 
and every morning and night smoke curls up 
from his little chimney. There is a pile of wood 
gathering in the neat door-yard, and I saw his 
father, quite an old man now, wheeling a load 
of cabbages, which, in some way, Patsy has 
found time to raise in the summer. 

The first payment of one hundred dollars is 
due in the spring; eighty of it he buried in the 
handsome, shut up house, on the hill. But [ 
have faith in Patsy, and on the day the money is 
due, I am sure it will pass into the hands of the 
creditor. 

Now the moral of my story lies too much on 
the outside, for me to need to make it any more 
plain. 

Sitting in your cheerful parlors, warmly 
dressed, luxuriously fed, how about those les- 
sons that you fret over committin ;? What of 
those little duties which devolve upon you, and 
you shirk? How many lions are there around 
your daily path, from whose imaginary roar 
you are constantly fleeing? 

“(ll fetch it, yet.”” Let Patsy’s watchword be 
yours, for a while, at least. Try it. 


a 


THE OLD WEBSTER’S SPELLING-BOOK.—More 
than 50,000,000 copies have been sold, and its 
present rate of production is about 1,000,000 
per annum. During the Jast year 1,083,000 cop- 
ies were made. During the year succeeding the 
war, 1,596,703 were sold. More than 50,000,000 


American children have thus reccived their early 
intellectual training and moral impressions from 
this little manual. What other human teacher 
has had such a host of pupils? Ng 
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It may be mentioned that during the war, the 
South, while compelled to get along mainly with- 
out new supplies of books, except a few English 
Bibles and Prayer Books run in through the 
blockade, found its need of Webster’s spelling- 
book so sore that a surreptitjous edition was pub- 
lished in Macon, Ga., yet in quite a primitive 
style of mechanical execution, and wholly with- 
out the engravings; so that the “Milkmaid” and 
the ‘Boy who Stole the Apples” appeared with- 
out the pictorial representations. 

It takes 194,718 pounds of paper to make 
1,000,000 spellers, and hence 50,000,000 require 
9,735,909 pounds of paper, the amount actually 
used. The regular product of 1,000,000 annual- 
ly gives 3,205 foreach secular day, or over five 
copies per minute for the ten working hours of 
each day. And at this rate of five copies per 
minute has continued for fifty years. No other 
book but the Bible, it is believed, has ever had 
so large a sale. Fifty million copies, placed 
lengthwise in continuous line, would make a 
row over 10,000 miles long. 

a 
For the Companion. 
GRANDMOTHER’S PICTURE-BOOK. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

“There will be no difficulty in settling my af- 
fairs,” said Mr. Semple to his daughter-in-law. 
“My accounts are all square. You will find my 
will and a deed of the estate in my desk.” 

So the old man died, but when, a decent inter- 
val having elapsed after the funeral, the desk 
was opened, the documents were missing. 

At first Mrs. Semple was filled with consterna- 
tion, “but,” thought she, “it can make no differ- 
ence; of course his wife and his son’s family 
will inherit his property, and as to the estate, 
why, doesn’t every body know that it was his?” 

Still she needed advice and assistance in set- 
tling affairs, and what does this guileless lamb 
do, but ask counsel of that sagacious wolf, 
Squire Sharp. The millennium not having ar- 
rived, the consequence was what might have 
been expected—he devoured her without re- 
morse. In other words, he brought forth a deed 
which showed that the Semple estate was really 
his property. 

“But my father-in-law purchased the estate 
from you and paid for it,” said the lamb, open- 
ing wide her innocent blue eyes. 

“Prove it, madam,” said the wolf, showing his 
tecth. 

This was precisely what she could not do, and 
in less than a month she had exchanged hercdm- 
fortable home for a wretched, one-story tene- 
ment, for which she was obliged to pay an exor- 
bitant rent, Mr. Sharp being her landlord. 
Like other widows and orphans who fell into 
the jaws of this gentleman, she also found her- 
self very short of funds. 

“Sharp by name, and Sharp by nature,” was 
what people said of him. 

Poor old grandmother, relict of the late Mr. 
Semple, mourned bitterly over this change of 
fortune, which, in her childishness, she could 
not comprehend. 

-“What have you brought me to this goose-pen 
for, Mary?” she said to her daughter-in-law. 
“[’m sure your father won’t like it at all when 
he comes back—he was always tender of me, 
you know.”” It was one of her delusions that 
her husband had only gone away for a little 
while, and at night she would beg to be taken 
home, saying, “Your father must have got back 
by this time, and he’ll miss me so.” 

This was very distressing to Mary, who could 
only soothe her as if she had been indeed a 
child, and sometimes a slight thing would serve 
to divert her for a little while—even Una’s doll, 
or, more pitiful still, Daisy’s rattle and bells. 

But grandmother’s chief delight was in her 
“picter-book,” so she called it, an old English 
edition of the Bible, beautifully illuminated. 
She, with Osear, Prince and Una, would turn 
over the leaves by the hour together, and it 
would have been difficult to say which was the 
more pleased, the old child or the young chil- 
dren. 

Oscar, however, who was twelve years of age, 
was getting to be a fine, manly little fellow, and 
since their misfortunes, had been his mother’s 

friend and counsellor. It was little time he found 
now for any thing but work; not study, which 
he used to call work in the old prosperous days, 
but real manual labor, for the purpose of provid- 
ing the necessaries of life for himself and kin- 
dred. 

He soon found that it would not do to be very 
particular about the kind of labor, either, and 
took whatever offered, from letting himself by 
the season to some farmer, to sawing wood from 
door to door. And all this was added bitterness 
to Mary, who had intended to educate her chil- 
dren as their father would have done had he 


that end, for she was one of those clinging, vine- 
like creatures, so lovely while they have an 
“oak” to twine around, but apt to fall to the 
ground when bereft of that support. 

Affairs grew worse instead of better, and Ma- 
ry lost something of her elasticity every day, al- 
though Oscar did his best to cheer and encour- 
age her. 

One day when she was in a particularly de- 
spondent mood, for the quarterly rent was com- 
ing due, and she had no means of paying it, 
Una came in from her play, saying that there 
was a gentleman at the door who had asked for 
a glass of water. 

“Invite him in, while I go to the well and 
draw some,” said Mary. 

The child obeyed, and when Mary returned 
with the water, she found her sitting on the 
stranger's knee, showing him the old Bible, 
which was lying open on the table. 

He apologized for making himself so much at 
home, saying that the book was a curiosity, and 
as he belonged to the Historical Society, he was 
much interested in every thing of the kind. 

“I suppose you could not be induced to part 
with it?” asked he, hesitatingly. 

“I don’t know,” answered Mary. 
thought about it. 
buy it?” 

“T will, gladly, madam, if you will name a 
price.” 

“Tt’s an old thing, but I should think it ought 
to be worth five dollars,’”’ answered Mary, with 
no more idea of its real value than little Daisy, 
who lay asleep in the cradle. 

“ill give you twenty, with pleasure,” said the 
gentleman, seemingly generous, but really only 
half honest, for he knew it was worth a great 
deal more. 

So the bargain was completed, and the gentle- 
man, saying that he was Judge Bland, of Troy, 
bowed himself out and returned to the black- 
smith, who had long ago repaired his horse’s 
shoe, and was marvelling at his delay. 

Mary looked at her twenty dollars and re- 
joiced, for it solved the little problem of the quar- 
terly rent, and staved off misery for this time. 
Her joy lasted until she looked out the win- 
dow and saw grandmother coming up the sunny 
slope, hand in hand with Prince. The two had 
been walking in the lane, enjoying the fine au- 
tumn afternoon, and both were fantastically 
decked, with golden-rod, aster and everlasting. 
It was a pretty sight, but it smote Mary to the 
heart, for now, for the first time, she realized 
what she had done in disposing of the old Bible. 

“I am the Queen of Sheba, and this is King 
Solomon,” said grandmother, courtesying, as 
she opened the door. 

Ordinarily “Mary would have humored the 
whim, and acted her part in the little drama, 
but now she thrust her money out of sight as if 
she had stolen it, and was glad when Daisy 
cried and demandcd her attention. 

The Queen of Sheba, however, was too much 
absorbed in her gay flowers—which would not 
have pleased her more had they been gold and 
precious stones—to think of her book, and after 
supper she fell asleep in her chair and nodded 
till bedtime. 

She awoke the next morning only a common 
mortal, and it was not long before she asked for 
the Bible. Mary tried to divert her attention, 
and succeeded for a little while, but at intervals 
all day long she would break out, with a voice 
full of pathos,— 

“I want my pretty picter-book! I want my 
pretty picter-book.” 

When this had continued two or three days, 


“I never 
Do you think any one would 


rowing a family Bible of one of the neighbors. 
Grandmother’s countenance brightened when 


the leaves, it clouded again with disappointment 


rushes.’ 


her anger. 


tensified it. 


law. 


was always good to me.” 
“Mother, I can’t bear it. 


Oscar. 

“But we’ve spent the money,” said Mary 
helplessly. 

“T’ve got some money laid away, you know,’ 
said Oscar. 





been living. Very little could she do to compass 





Oscar bethought him of the expedient of bor- 


she saw it, but as soon as she began to turn over 


“This isn’t my picter-book,” shesaid. “There’s 
no ‘Joseph sold into bondage’ in it, nor no little 
‘Samwil called,’ nor no little ‘Moses in the bul- 
Take it away—I don’t want it,”’ and 
she pushed it from her impatiently, and finally 
burst into tears, which were worse to see than 


It was impossible to pacify her, and time, in- 
stead of causing her to forget her grief, only in- 
“I don’t know what makes you so 
cruel to me,”’ she would say to her daughter-in- 
“You won’t let me go home, and now 
you’ve taken away my pretty book. But fa- 
ther’ll take my part when he comes back; he 


I'll have the Bible 
back again, if there’s any such thing,” said 


“Yes, and you’ve been all summer saving it 





to buy an overcoat with, and now you'll have to 
do without it. It’s all my fault, but I didn't 
think grandmother would take it to heart so,” 
said his mother, her tears beginning to flow. 
“[’m sure you didn’t,” said Oscar. 
The next morning at sunrise he started on his 
quest. Troy was twenty-five miles distant, and 
he walked every step of the way, so it was dusk 
when he reached Judge Bland’s house. He was 
shown into that gentleman’s library, and imme- 
diately made known his errand. 
“It strikes me you’ve come on rather singu- 
lar business, young man,” said the judge. “If 
I had not wanted the book, I should not have 
purchased it, and having purchased it, what ob- 
ject could I have ini parting with it so soon?” 
“None, sir, save kindness to a‘ helpless old 
woman,” said Oscar. 
“Always supposing that the ‘helpless old wo- 
man’ exists anywhere excepting in your imgina- 
tion. For how do I know you are the person you 
represent yourself to be, or that there is any 
truth in your story at all?” 
“T never thought of that,” said Oscar, sorrow- 
fully. ‘You have only my word, and the word 
of a stranger is not good for much, I know, but 
at least I can prove to you that I did not come 
here as a beggar,” and the boy took out his wal- 
let and showed its contents. 
“So far, so good,” said the judge; “and look 
here; I’m coming your way in a day or two, 
and if every thing is as you say, may be you 
may have the book, after all.” 
So Oscar went out to a supperless bed on a 
haymow, and a weary homeward walk while the 
stars were yet in the sky. But of this the judge 
did not know till afterward, when he called at 
Mrs. Semple’s, and learned it from her lips. He 
was also at the same time a witness of grand- 
mother’s delight at regaining her “pictur- 
book,” which he would gladly have left as a gift, 
only that Oscar would not allowit. He mani- 
fested a good deal of interest in Mrs. Semple’s 
narration of her misfortunes arising from the 
lost documents. 
“Strange—strange,” he said, reflectively. “I 
don’t see how Sharp could get hold of them. 
Well, if ever you get the slightest clue to the 
mystery, let me know. My services shall be at 
your disposal.” 
Scarcely had he uttered the words, when down 
went the old Bible on the floor. 
“©, my pretty book!’ cried grandmother, 
whose tremulous hands had caused the mischief. 
“No harm, only a rent in the old sheep-skin 
cover,” said the polite judge, picking itup. “But 
what—what is this!” and he drew from the rent 
two legal looking papers folded together. ‘The 
lost documents, as I live!’ exclaimed he. 
“Nobody must touch those,” said grandmoth- 
er, eagerly; ‘‘they are father’s. I’m keeping 
them for him.” 
“Did he put them there?” asked Mary. 
“No; I did; and no one must touch them till 
he comes back.” 
So the mystery was brought to light, and the 
judge, true to his promise, rested not till he had 
seen the Semple family restored to their former 
home, and reinstated in all their rights. And 
grandmother, though very happy, and tenderly 
cared for, still watches and waits for her husband 
to “come back.’”’ She does not understand the 
meaning of the separation now, but no doubt it 
will be made clear to her some time. 
I suppose that on the other side he watches 
and waits for her, too, “For many waters can- 
not quench love, nor floods drown it.” No, not 
even the rushing waters, nor the cold flood of 
death. 





TRAVELLING IN SIBERIA. 


Lovers of good sleighing can be satisfied to the 
full in Siberia, and have a range of thousands of 
miles without fear of a thaw or of bare ground. 
But it is very cold, and one must wear thick 
clothing to keep warm. I frequently saw the 
thermometer forty degrees below zero, and some- 
times it gets below sixty. Every thing that can 
be frozen becomes solid. We carried some soup 
frozen into cakes like small bricks, and we had 
a piece of roast beef that looked and felt like red 
granite. 

The horses used to become white in a short 
time, no matter what their original color was; 
the long hair round their nostrils used to be cov- 
ered with frost from their breath, and sometimes 
they resembled the rows of spikes that farmers 
put around the noses of weaning calves. In the 


cloud resting near the earth, from the freezing 
and falling of all the watéry particles of the at- 
,| mosphere. In the coldest nights the stars are 
always very brilliant, and the brightest of them 
”| seem to burn like diamonds. 
For my winter journey I had a suit of cloth- 


coldest morning there is generally a fog or frost 


had my ordinary woollen socks, then“a Pair of 
squirrel-skin socks, then some sheep-skin stock. 
ings that came up to the knee, and then some 
boots of reindeer skin reaching as high up as 
boots could possibly go. My leather boots I 
packed away in my sleigh, and had no use for 
them while I was travelling. 

Outside of my ordinary clothing I hada sheep- 
skin coat with the fur inside, and buttonine 
around me. And outside of this I had a deer. 
skin coat that touched the ground when I stood 
erect, and was large enough inside for a man 
and a boy. Its collar was a foot wide, and when 
turned up in front it completely concealed my 
head. The sleeves were ten or twelve inches 
longer than my arms, and troubled me a great 
deal when I wanted to pick up any thing. When 
thoroughly wrapped up I felt very much as an 
Egyptian mummy might be supposed to feel, af. 
ter he has been laid away to cool. Then I hada 
sleigh robe, seven feet square, made of sheep- 
skins sewed upon a backing of heavy cloth. 
The frost could not penetrate all this cover. 
ing, but it constantly troubled my face. My 
breath congealed, and used to turn my mous- 
tache into an icicle, or rather into a pair of ici- 
cles. My beard became a mass of ice. and fre 
quently froze to my furs, so that a sudden move- 
ment threatened to tear it out by the roots. Fre. 
quently, before removing my fur coat, I had to 
thaw my beard from it, though sometimes I for. 
got myself and gave it a severe pull that was 
sure to bring me to my senses. 


>> 





For the Companion. 
JACEK. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 


Jack—and I fully believe there never was a mon- 
key whose name was not Jack. But Charley's 
Jack was by no means a common monkey. He 
was the pet and the torment of the whole house- 
hold. There was not a boy in the country side 
who had not heard of his pranks, and would not 
have given all he owned for the amusing scamp. 
The way in which Mr. Jack first brought him- 
self before the public was this. 

One day in early spring Charley rushed up 
from the station where the train stopped, to the 
farm-house, flourishing a great poster in red and 
yellow letters, like a banner. 

~ “OQ, yes! O, yes!”’ he shouted, like the town 
crier. “Hear you, all whom it may concern. 
The Great Travelling Menagerie! African Lions! 
Polar Bears! Bengal Tigers! Raging Elephaat 
Romeo, the terror of Halborough, where he killed 
in one winter, three keepers! The Great Ele 
phant Tamer—Rosenlis,” etc., etc. 

Matty was peeping over his shoulder. “And 
O, Charley, do look at this. A cage full of mon- 
keys, Brazilian and African.” 

“Bet dey can’t none of ’em beat our Jack, no- 
how!” said Pete, who was agape with wonder. 
“Now the question is, can we go?” said Matty. 
So the question was duly broached at the sup- 
per-table. 

“When does the menagerie open, Charley?’ 
asked Mr. Sears. 

“To-morrow, sir, at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Admission twenty-five cents; children half 
price,” promptly replied Charley. 

“Very well. Ask Daniel to put Ben in the 
carriage, and we will see what we will see.” 

Of course the children knew what that meant, 
and ate very little more supper that night. 

“Tf you please, papa,” said Matty, “could Pete 
go? He would enjoy it so very much.” 

“Certainly. Tell Pete to be ready early.” 

-“And spare no expense in his cravat,” laughed 
Charley. “About Jack, sir?” 

“No; most decidedly not,” said Mr. Sears, por 
itively. “I will not have Jack in the carriage 
again with me.”’ 

There was no remonstrating against this deci- 
sion. “I would have liked to see him beside the 
other monkeys,” said Charley, as he bade Matty 
good-night. 

Jack had been curled up on the hearth-rug 
during the discussion, asleep, they thought, but 
Pete, who was waiting on table, saw one eye was 
open. 

“Nobody kin tell how much dat ar good for 
nothin’ beast knows. Bet he heerd ebery tigers 
and elephum’s name dar, and knowed dey war 
his blood relations.” 

Jacle kept very quict the next morning, how 
ever, until Charley and Matty came down dressed 
to go. Then he began toscramble up and dow? 
the pillars of the porch, according to his custom 
before taking a drive; for Jack was always ready 
for horseback, carriage or cart; no coat to put 
on, or hat to find, nothing to do but to lick his 
paws and be off. 

As soon as Daniel appeared in the stable door 
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a flash, and when the carriage was brought out 
he was in it and ensconced on the front seat be- 
fore Jack Robinson himself could even think of 
his name. 

“Take the monkey away, Daniel, and shut 
him up in the barn,” said Mr. Sears. “Hois not 
to go.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Daniel was busy with the harness, and then 
went into the house for awhip. When he came 
pack and looked round for the monkey, Mr. 
Jack had vanished. 

“He’s obeyed orders and gone to the barn him- 
self, sir.” 

“Very well. Jump in, children.” 

So the children, with a great many good-by 
kisses for mamma, and waving of their hand- 
kerchiefs to Ann and Daniel, got into their 
places, Pete mounted solemnly with all the 
weight of his purple neck-tie on him, and off 
they went to town. 

The whole country side seemed to have emp- 
tied itself into the village. The streets were 
crowded with people, all pouring along to the 
great white tents in Harter’s fields. On every 
fence there were gigantic pictures. Here the 
dreadful man-killer, Romeo, waved his probos- 
cis and charged upon a dozen keepers, armed 
with red-hot irons; there the Nubian lion, Za- 
miel, leisurely craunched a man and ababy in his 
bloody teeth; on the next wall, the gigantic 
ourang-outang executed a war dance with a 
young woman, principally remarkable for back 
hair, tucked comfortably under one arm. 

Itwas hard work to drag the children, espe- 
cially Pete, away from these works of art to the 
terrible realities. Bunt finally they reached the 
circle of tents; stood to take a final look at the 
picture of the fat lady toying with an amiable 
boa-constrictor outside, and then passed the nar- 
row canvas passage leading to the enchanted 
country within. 

There were the sawdust, and the dreadful de- 
lightful cages around it! There was the famous 
Signor Grisi, that we have all seen in his gorgeous 
white and scarlet, with spangles, and that fairy 
creature, Madame Johnson, in purple velvet and 
gold. The band played, and Romeo, with one 
tusk broken and bearing the marks of enough 
battles on him to make one’s blood run cold, 
stood on a barrel; and the lions roared, and the 
monkeys shrieked, and the polar bear panted 
over his very modest portion of ice, and it was 
quite the same as if Charley and Matty had been 
snatched away to the north pole or the deserts 
of Africa. 

As for Pete, it was the happiest day of his life. 
He threw crackers to the monkeys, and fed the 
elephant, and made mouths at the Bengal tiger, 
until that wretched beast was scared out of what- 
ever little wit was left to him. 

Charley had just emptied his pockets and 
bought his last bag of candy and pea nuts down 
at the stall, when the keeper announced, from 
the middle of the fing, a new performance. 


} There was a profound pause. Every body 


waited, breathless. 


“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘our after- 
noon exhibition will conclude with the appear- 
ance of the world-renowned tamed ourang-ou- 
tang—Mumbo Qumbo,—the first of his species 
who has ever been found capable of instruction 
at the hands of man. This remarkable creature 
(I had almost said human being) will dance, tell 
the time of day, and spell any word of one syl- 
lable which may be given him by the audience. 
His education is still in progress. Before our 
next visit to your flourishing village, we hope 
that he will be able to read distinctly Washing- 
ton’s Farewell, or the Declaration of Independ- 


ence.” 


Every body applauded, nobody louder than 


Charley and Pete. 


The flap of the inner tent was flung open, and 
& man dressed as a Turk appeared, leading a 
large baboon, who gazed gloomily about the au- 
dience, and then took up his station in the ring. 
The band struck up “St. Patrick’s Day,” and 
the poor beast executed a very creditable double 


shuffle. 


Then a number of cards with figures and let- 


ters were placed before him. 


“Tell the time by this watch,” said the keeper. 
The baboon put his head close to it, and then 
tramped about, nosing one card after another, 


until he spelled out “Half past four.” 
“That is a trifle late. Look at this one.” * 
“Three o’clock,” spelled the monkey. 


“Right, you see, gentlemen,” triumphantly 


holding out the watches. 


“That is very curious,” said a gentleman to 


Mr. Sears. 


“Very.” Mr. Sears was looking closely at the 
animal, watching, with a queer smile, every mo- 


tion of his unwieldy body, 


“He will now spell any word which may be 


Riven him,” sajq the keeper, = 


promptly picked out H A T. 

One word after another was called and suc- 

cessfully spelled. 

“Dat ar beats Jack,” said Pete, shaking his 

head discontentedly. 

“Spell Jack,” cried Charley, and Mumbo Qum- 

bo was just beginning his round to pick out the 

cards, when, as if summoned, like an evil spirit, 

by the name, Jack himself sprang from the top 

of one of the cages, and lighted right upon the 
baboon’s back, clutching him round the neck 
with his long, skinny arms. 

Mumbo Qumbo shook himself violently, but it 
did not loosen Jack’s hold. The people cheered 

and shouted, the keeper uttered words too em- 
phatic for polite ears; the baboon, nearly choked, 
threw himself upon the ground and rolled over 
and over. 

Jack took all the applause to himself, and held 
on like grim death, jabbering and grinning with 
delight, his claws fastened tight in the throat of 
the poor creature. 

Mr. Sears and Charley tried to make their way 
to him, but in vain, the crowd was too dense. 
Pete danced on the benches with exultation. 

“T knowed dat ar was oncof his kin. Look at 
Jack huggin’ his grandfather!” 

By this time the keeper had lost all patience. 
He chased the struggling monkeys around the 
ring with a big club, fearing to use it lest he 
might strike the baboon instead of Jack. Mum- 
bo Qumbo, however, could stand it no longer. 
He staggered to his feet, and to the astonish- 
ment of every body, broke out into a yell. 
“Murther! Tak him off* Take the imp off of 
me! It’s kilt I am, intirely!’”’ 

Oddly enough, at the first sound of the man’s 
voice in the baboon’s skin, Jack let go his hold 
and dropped to the ground in dismay. Every 
body was so stunned with astonishment that 
they forgot to follow him, and it Was only when 
Mr. Sears and the children had reached home 
that he was dragged out of his hiding-place un- 
der the robes on the floor of the carriage. 

“De hull country side is talkin’ of yar, you 
mizzabal little niggah,” said Pete, eyeing him 
with pride. “Git along to de barn wid you, out 
of my sight,” turning, when he was gone, with 
a satisfied nod to Charley. “I'll back our Jack 
’gainst de hull menagerie, monkeys, and Irish- 
men, and all, and if he doesn’t come off first 
best I’ll giv up, any how.” 
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For the Companion. 

THE DETECTIVE’S STORY. 
Queer, homely little romances come some- 
times under the eye of the detective. 
“One day I was called toa house in Russel 
Square to carry off a girl who had stolen a small 
diamond ring and a few other things. 
“T shall never forget the bewildered look of 
the pretty little thing,—for she had a face as 
innocent asa babe’s. It made my heart ache 
when I thought of my own daughter, about the 
age of this one. 
“«O, sir,’ she cried, in terror, ‘they say I have 
stolen these things, when I never saw them in 
my life. What docs it mean, sir? O, what are 
they going to do with me?’ 

“Now, in my time, I have seen the pretence of 
innocence in every form that hypocrisy can 
shape, and for atime I was not disposed to credit 
the girl’s distress. But there was another ser- 
vant there, a sleck-faced, smooth-haired crea- 
ture, whose calibre I took in at a glance. 

“<‘That girl is as full of cunning,’ I said, men- 
tally, ‘as a nut is full of meat.’ 

“Suddenly, Mary, that was the name of the 
girl accused of theft, turned round to Dora, as 
the other servant was called. I was looking at 
Dora that moment, and saw the flush fly from 
her cheeks, and a flash of unspeakable hatred 
blaze in her eyes. Nobody noticed it, I think, 
besides myself. 

“““Q Dora! Dora!’ cried the weeping Mary, 
‘clear me; you can clear me, you must clear me. 
Tell them I could not have taken it; that you 
would have seen or suspected me. You have 
lived with them so many years they will believe 
you. Tellthem, Dora, tell them I am innocent.’ 

“In her agony Mary had caught the girl’s 
hand, which the latter struggled to free from hcr 
clasp. A quick gleam of terror in Dora’s face 
started my suspicions, but instantly she was 
calm again, as she said,— 

“T can’t, I can’t; for I believe you are a thief.’ 

“T shall not soon forget the look that came in- 
to poor Mary’s face as she staggered back, now 
swaying this way, now that; then lifting her 
clasped hands, her eyes full of a wild light, she 
cried,— 

“‘O mother! mother! WhatshallIdo? What 
shall Ido? Ineverin all my life stole even a 
pin. O mother! mother!’ 





‘“‘Hat,”’ shouted somebody, and the baboon [ 


an’s heart had not been adamant, she would 
have sent me away, and believed the poor child. 
But no. Mary must go to the jail, and await 
her trial, and if condemned, submit to the penal- 
ty of broken law. 
“I took her with me, half inclined to carry her 
to my own home instead, but I knew my duty 
too well for that. The trial came off, the heart- 
broken girl pleaded, innocence, but the evidence 
was against her, and she was sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment. 
“It’s no use telling what I suffered on this 
child’s account; she was only fifteen. My wife 
and daughter were both anxious about the re- 
sult, and Milly, my youngest, cried herself to 
sleep the night that poor Mary was consigned 
to jail. 
“Several days passed, when one morning a 
pale, decently dressed woman inquired for me 
at the quarters. I was in at the time, and when 
I met her, was startled by her resemblance to 
Mary. It was poor Mary’s widowed mother. 
“ “My neighbors contributed the means for me 
to come,’ she said, in a low, broken voice, ‘for 
we are very poor. O sir, I think it has given me 
my death-blow, this dreadful thing. Mary was 
so honest, my little Mary. Everybody will tell 
you, where I live, what she is. None of them 
believe it, sir, not one. Mary has only been here 
four months. Does it stand to reason, sir, that 
she who was always gentle, and pure, and hon- 
est, should change in that short time? Why, 
sir, I never knew my Mary to tell a lie, and sure- 
ly, surely she’d never steal. O the disgrace and 
the wickedness of it has broke my heart. I come 
of an honest family. I wouldn’t have parted 
with my child to go to service, but we was—we 
was so poor!’ and here she broke down. 
“Thad had my suspicions all along, but of 
course I could prove nothing. But whenI had 
taken the poor mother home, and wife and daugh- 
ter had said and done all they could to comfort 
her, a plan came into my head which I immedi- 
ately communicated to the widow. It was this: 
That she should apply, with a strong recom- 
mendation from me, for Mary’s vacant place. 
Mrs. Black, the woman who had lost the ring, 
had begged me to find a person honest and ca- 
pable, and I was quite sure of Mary’s mother. 
“‘O John, that will be splendid!’ cried my 
wife, smiling through her tears. ‘He has such 
a head of his own, my good husband. I was 
sure he would find some way for you.’ 
“T have thought ever since the arrest that 
Dora was the guilty party; that she stole those 
articles, and through some fiendish malice laid 
the crime on Mary,’ I said; ‘particularly since I 
have learned that Mary innocently betrayed the 
fact of Dora’s being away one whole night from 
the house. She is a cunning, wicked girl, and 
must be taken by craft.’ 
“Not over two days elapsed before Mrs. Mor- 
ris, Mary’s mother, was domiciled in her new 
home. Mrs. Black met me, a week after, and 
expressed herself delighted with the new ser- 
vant. Meantime, wife and daughter saw poor, 
downcast Mary often, and every time they came 
from the jail, they protested, with tears, against 
the unmerited punishment of so sweet a girl. 
“Mrs. Morris had received her instructions. 
She was to watch Dora—was told not to notice 
any of her faults—and if possible get her confi- 
dence. I knew the girl was a bad girl, and felt 
assured if she had another servant with her of 
whom she was not afraid, she would perhaps 
reveal her true character; and little by little she 
did reveal herself. 


It so happened that at that very time she was 
maturing a plan to rob Mrs. Black, the woman 
she lived with. There was money in the house, 
kept always in a small, strong box, and Dora 
had heard Mrs. Black say that she never al- 
lowed herself to be without a hundred or two 
dollars on hand. One Carney, a bluff, Irish fel- 
lof¥, none too good, wanted to marry Dora. 
Finally she promised Mrs. Morris, who acted as 
chamber girl, fifty dollars if she would help her 
to the key of the box. 

“Dora wished to go back to Ireland with Car- 
ney. She had saved some little money, and so 
he declared he had a handsome sum in the bank, 
but he was a liar and a drunkard, and had put 
the girl up to this trick of robbery. 

“Now was my time. The plot was almost 
ripe. 
“In the first place, I called upon Mrs. Black 
and informed her that she had been waited up- 
on for the past month by poor little Mary’s moth- 
er. Confound the woman—excuse me, sir, but I 
couldn’t help it—she was as mad as a March 
hare with me, and it took an hour to bring her 
to reason. I never saw a woman whose preju- 
dices were so deeply rooted. 


‘However, she consented to serve on my com- 
mittee, and the whole thing was mapped out. 





“She fell back, half senseless, and if the wom- 





was also to see the matter through with her own 
eyes. 
“The night came, a bright moonlight one, and 
all preparations were made. 
“Mrs. Black did not yet believe, but was will- 
ing, like the magnanimous creature she was, to 
be convinced. We had watched three hours, 
from ten to one, when, in the silence, we heard 
the opening of doors and the stealthy movement 
of gliding fect. Another moment the girl Dora 
stood on the threshold, halding the key up to 
her eyes, as if to be certain that it was the iden- 
tical thing she needed. 
“Presently she found the place, went inside 
the closet, brought the box out, sat down on the 
floor, opened it, turned the contents into a hand- 
kerchief, and then a dark lantern was flashed 
full in her face, and there stood before her Mrs. 
Black and myself. 
“The girl was paralyzed, but curiously enough 
the first words she said, when I helped her to her 
feet, were,— 
‘Well, now it’s out, ye’ll think I did the whole, 
won't ye?” 
“TI know you did,’ said I. 
“Wicked, wicked, wicked woman!’ cried 
Mrs. Black. ‘How could you try to ruin that 
poor, innocent girl? 
“*Q don’t bother me,’ was the heartless reply. 
‘Ivery one for himself, but if I knew who'd 
telled on me, I'd twist her throat, if they hung 
me for murder.’ 
“Well, Mary was triumphant at last, and a 
splendid purse was made up for her and her 
mother, so they went back together, thoroughly 
sick of their city experience. Now there’s a lit- 
tle romance for you, isn’t there, sir?” 

——_+or—_—_—_—_——_- 

For the Companion. 

THE STRANGE PASSENGER. 


Among the cabin passengers on board the 

Europa, when [ was returning from England, 

four years ago, was an Irish-American, who in 

manners was as singular as in looks. He was 

dressed shabbily, and had a coarse, vulgar face; 

but when any one succeeded in getting a word 

from him, it was sure to be courteously spoken. 

I noticed a deep cut, only half healed, under 
his left ear, and one day when he was away from 
the table some trivial allusion at dinner turned 
the conversation of those who sat around the 
captain upon the peculiar passenger. 

He was, the captain said, a physician of good 
standing in socicty, and of considerable learn 

ing; but that lately he had been intemperate 
in his habits, and ina frenzy had attempted to 
commit suicide, and that was the explanation of 
the gash under the car. 

It was my custom to promenade the saloon 
deck every night previgus to going to my state- 
room; and a day or two after the conversation 
at dinner, I found the mysterious passenger—- 
John Mitchell, was his name—also exercising 
himself at the same hour. 

I was not anxious for his company, but as I 
had no good reason for not accepting it, when 
he addressed me I responded to the salute. Soon 
I became interested, and our talk ripened into 
an earnest discussion. Mr. Mitchell conversed 
brilliantly, and, moreover, he possessed the mag- 
netic faculty of inducing conversation in others. 

It was a ckar moonlight night. We went tothe 
stern and bent over the taffrail, watching the 
long trail of phosphorescent water in the steam- 
er’s wake. Unconsciously I happened to look at 
the wound on the man’s neck. He saw me, and 
instantly, without a word on either side, his eycs 
flashed, and he exclaimed, fiercely,— 

“Do you know any thing about that?” 

The question was so abrupt, and his manner 
so singular, that I was for a moment surprised, 
and answered, hesitatingly, that I had heard a 
remark made about it. 

“They—the other passengers—also, I presume, 
are familiar with my misfortune?’ 

“T suppose so, sir; forall I ever heard of it was 
spoken at dinner table.’” 

“And you regard me as dangerous, don’t you, 
you fool? You think I am a fiend, insane, cruel, 
do you? You are not mistaken, sir.”’ 

His face had become almost livid, and his eyes 
flashed like a serpent’s. 

[had not time to reply, before the lunatic 
sprang at me and seized me by the neck. 

The officer of the watch was pacing the bridge, 
and a quartermaster was standing by the binna- 
cle. I tried to call them, but both their faces 
were turned the opposite way. The man’s fin- 
gers met around my throat, and I found that my 
strength was as a child’s, compared with that of 
my insane opponent. 

“Chattering fool!’ he hissed, as he glared in- 
to my face. 

My head was becoming dizzy. In desperation 
I struck at the manjac, He did not seem to no- 





I was to be near, but in hiding, and Mrs, Black 


tice jt more than he would have noticed the blow 








of an infant. Just then his arm was placed 
across my mouth, and with the fierceness of de- 
spair [ fixed my teeth upon it, biting deeply in- 
to the flesh. A yell of pain escaped him, and 
his hold relaxed a moment, so that I was able to 
drag his hands from my throat. 

But the advantage gained was only momenta- 
ry, for quickly clasping me to him he smothered 
my cries for assistance against his breast, and 
with his disengaged arm raised me from the 
deck. I struggled violently. He was secking to 
throw me overboard. Iwas hanging over the 
taffrail. I grasped his hair, heedless of the 
stunning blows which the maniac was inflicting 
upon my face. ° 

The mate had heard the struggle, and now 
came rushing along the deck. My eyes grew 
dim, but I could see the foaming water beneath 
me. Ina moment the officer threw himself upon 
my assailant and forced him tothe deck. Lis 
hands loosened their hold on me, and I clung 
desperately to the brass railing running round 
the stern. Two of the men bent over and reached 
me, and in another moment I became uncon- 
scious. 

Mr. Mitchell was put in irons, and continued 
araving madman throughout the remainder of 
the voyage, and four crimson marks on my neck 
serve as very unpleasant reminiscences of my 
acquaintance with him. 

. laine 


MOTHER GOOSE. 


We have sometimes heard the remark that 
Mother Goose, the reputed writer of a great 
number of ditties known as “Mother Goose’s 
Melodies,” was a Boston lady. 

This statement has been made in the Compan- 
ion; but in this the Companion has not :been 
alone. Other papers, and sage reviews, have 
made the same declaration respecting that lady’s 
reputed works. We do not like to dispute the 
claim of Boston to the honor of an industrious, 
good-humored lady, named Goose, who once sold 
toy-books in ——— Street, but a little investiga- 
tion has shown that the old English nursery 
rhymes published under the title of ‘Mother 
Goose’s Melodies,” were not written by this 
worthy lady. The best ditties attributed to 
Mother Goose’s authorship were in circulation 
in the rural districts of England a long while 
before Brewster and Carver ever saw Plymouth 
rock. 

Perhaps the oldest of these nursery rhymes, 
with the exception of Old King Cole (King 
Coel) is that which relates to the misfortune that 
happened to Buyen o’ Lin and his family. Tom 
©’ Lin scems to have been the real name of this 
unfortunate man. Tlis misadventure is thus told 
in a black letter volume called, “The longer thou 
livest the more foole thou art,” printed in Eng- 
land about the year 1560: 

“Tom a Lin, and his wife, and his wife’s mother, 

They went over a bridge all three together; 

The bridge was broken and they fell in, 

quoth Tom a Lin.” 


The reader will excuse us from copying Tom’s | 


hasty remark on finding his family ties so unex- 
pectedly severed. 

The story about good King Arthur, who ob- 
tuined some barley meal in a questionable way, 
and made a large pudding, some of which the 
royal family ate that day, and some of which 
the Queen fried on the following morning, is al- 
so very old. It may be found under the name of 
King Stephen, in an ancient English stageplay. 

The misfortune that befel Jack and Jill also 
occurred a great while ago, though the world, 
which is sound at heart, after all, has not yet 
ceased to pity. In one of the Percy Society pub- 
lications before us we find a parody on the Jack 
and Jill mishap, published in London, in 1642. 
The title Jack and Jill comes from an old Eng- 
lish stage-play, long lost. 

The account of the man “in our town,” (which 
we are happy to say positively was not Boston,) 
who lost and regained his optics by jumping 
into some barberry bushes, may be found with 
more or less variations in books of very ancient 
date. The English say “There was a man in 
Thessaly.”” But it was not on the banks of the 
Charles River, nor by the “old Thessalian flood’’ 
that the great event happened. The man lived 
in Babylon, See Shakespeare, “Twelfth Night,” 
Act IL., Scene 3. 

“Ding, dong, bell” is the burden of several old 
songs, two of which may be found in Shake- 
speare, one in “Tempest,” and the other in “Mer- 
chant of Venice.” Tommy Lin, who put the cat 
in the well, lived more recently. Perhaps he was 
the son of Tom o’ Lin, and the loss of his moth- 
er in the sad affair at the bridge, may have led 
to his bad behavior. 

The burden of “Sing a Song of Sixpence’ 
seems to have been familiar in England several 
centuries ago. It is probable that Sir Toby al- 
ludes to the ditty in “Twelfth Night,” Act IL, 
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Scene 3. It is quoted entire in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Bonducu. 

The ditty about Jack Horner and his Christ- 
mas pie comes from an English poem of more 
than a hundred stanzas, which may be seen in 
the notes to the Percy Socicty’s collection of 
nursery rhymes. The original story about the 
pie is as follows: . 

“Jack Horner was a pretty lad, 
Near London he did dwell, 


His father’s heart he made full glad, 
Bis mother loved him well. 


“A pretty boy, a curious wit, 
All people spoke his praise, 
And in the corner he would sit 

On Christmas holidays. 


“And said Jack Horner in the corner, 
Eats good Christmas pie, 

With his thumbs pulls out the plums, 
Crying, what a good boy was I! 


“These pretty verses which he made 
Upon his Christmas cheer, 

Did gain him love, as it is said, 
Of all both far and near. 


“For lasses loved his company, 
Each day above another, 

For why? they knew that he would be 
A man before his mother.” 

The affecting monody on the three children 
who fell through the ice on a summer’s day, and 
were drowned, which event we are informed 
would not have happened had they stayed at 
home, also comes from along poem. The orig- 
inal was published in England, in 1662: 

“Tl tell you what the river’s name is, 
Where these three children did slide—a, 

It was fair London’s swiftest Thames, 
That keeps both time and tide—a. 

“Three children sliding thereabouts, 
Upon a place too thin, 

That so at last it did fall out, 
That they did all fall in. 


“Had they but at a sermon been, 
Or else upon dry ground, 

Why then I would have never been seen 
If that they been drowned.” 

These unfortunate children did not lose their 
lives in the old Boston frog-pond. No such mel- 
ancholy association saddens the place. 

The story of the “Little Crooked Sixpence” 
follows the analogy of the Kid: 

“A kid, a kid my father bought 
For two pieces of money, 
A kid, a kid.” 

This latter comes from the Chaldee, and is an 
allegorical history of the Jews. We may add the 
key: My father is Jehovah; the cat, the Assyri- 
ans; the doy, the Babylonians; the staff, the Per- 
sians; the fire, the Grecians; the water, the Ro- 
mans; the ox, the Saracens; the butcher, the cru- 
saders; the angel of death, the Turks. 

“Taffy was a Welshman,” was sung in olden 
times at the merry-makings on the first of 
March, on the Welsh borders. “Richard and 
Robbin, or hunting the Wren,” used to be sung 
on St. Stephen’s day, in the Jsleof Man. It is very 
old, and is associated historically with the over- 
throw of the superstitions of the Druids. “Of 
all the gay birds I ever did see,’’ was published 
in London, in 1609, 





The story of the interesting lady who put her 
husband in a quart-pot—pint-pot, in the orizi- 
nal—secems to have had a Danish origin. The 
original version of the “Old Woman who lived 
in a Shoe” was,— 

“She borrowed a beetle and knocked them on the 

head,’’ 

which was taking up arms against a sea of trou- 
bles indeed. The original story of the ‘‘Mad 
Man who had a Mad Wife,” makes the unhappy 
couple ride to a very wicked place, and meet 
with a warm reception from a very wicked indi- 
vidual. 

“The Frog that would a Wooing go” comes 
from an old English nursery ditty, entitled, 
“There was « frog lived in awell.” ‘Cock-rob- 
in” is very old, and Mother Hubbard, who has 
figured so long as a mourner who found unex- 
pected consolation, begins to figure in the world 
with her deceased husband, and not with her 
dog. 

Nearly all of the other ditties published under 
the general title of “Mother Goose’s Melodies,” 
such as “Ride a Jack-horse,”’ &c., were old Eng- 
lish games. They may be seen in the Perey So- 
ciety’s collection of ballads. We doubt that any 
of these, with the single exception of the stanza 
on Yankee Doodle, was written in the good old 
town of Boston. 

“Mother Goose’s Melodies’? does not contain 
the best nursery tales in the language. The old 
story of Catskin, is much finer and more amus- 
ing than any of these widely circulated ditties. 

——~oe————_—_—_— 


LUMINOUS ADVICE, 

Somebody sent seventy-five cents to a New 
York firm, recently, in answer to an advertise- 
ment of a method of writing without pen or ink. 
He received the following inscription, in large 
type, on a card: “Write with a pencil.” 





journal, in which it was said that valuable in- 


formation would be given for small pay. A boy 
answered it, and received in return the follow- 
ing: “When you whittle, turn your knife from 
you, then you will not cut your fingers.” It was 
good advice, but not quite satisfactory to the 
boy. 

Se eee Seer ares 


WHAT MY SLATE SAYS. 


It tells wonderful things of its own importance 
—a longer story than I could write on both sides 
of it. If you will study your slate you will find 
that it has a most interesting natural history, 
and makes quite a dignified figure in commerce 
and the arts. It will tell you that it had its ori- 
gin in the great laboratory of the earth, when 
the gigantic pressure and slide of mountains 
compressed the clay cliffs into stone, and that it- 
self is only a piece of one of the stone leaves 
thus made. 

It will tell you whether it is composed of fine 
clay or coarse clay, according as it feels soft or 
hard to your pencil. And if it be a black slate, 
or a reddish one, or gray, or bluish white, it may 
bid you guess by its color whether it came from 
Westmoreland, Yorkshire, Devon, or the head- 
lands of Cornwall, or the romantic hills of Skid- 
daw, or perhaps from Quaker Pennsylvania, or 
Yankee Vermont, or the shingly shelves of the 
Kennebec. 

If you are curious to know the different uses 
of the stone, your slate may put you thinking 
of what that fancy house roof you saw the other 
day was shingled with, and what that elegant 
mantel-piece, that you called “purple marble,” 
was made of. But your little tablet would pro- 
vide you wonder enough if it could whisper to 
you half the number, and value, and uses of its 
slate and pencil brotherhood alone. 

For the fun of it, make a clean wipe of all 
your figures there, and write down how many 
scholars there are in your school. Every one of 
them has a slate. Then in the next school. Evy- 
ery one has a slate. Then in the next school, 


and the next, and the next. How many? And 
every one of those scholars has a slate. Then 
in all the schools in town. Howmany? (The 


Public School Report would help you there). 
Then in allthe schools in the county. Then in all 
the schools in the State. Then in all theschoolsin 
the nation. How many? And every one of the 
scholars has a slate. Why, all the slates laid 
out flat would cover up Massachusetts—seven 


‘thousand and ecizht hundred square miles. 


Now turn over and write on the other side the 
possible number of slate users out of school. 
Every house painter, plumber, roofer, or jobbing 
mechanic keeps a slate to receive messages. Add 
to that that thousands upon thousands of retail 
stores and shops keep their daily sales on glates. 
“Well, my slate is full of ‘figures now, at any 
rate,” you say. Soitis. And you would want 
several more sides to reckon all the pieces on the 
Mansard roofs, and fire-proof depot buildings, 
and in the cisterns, and gutters, and fire-places. 
Slate is an institution, and makes a big figure of 
its own in the world. 

How good is Providence to furnish that handy 
stone—and such abundance of it!) America alone 
has enough to supply herself and Europe too. 
Time was when we got all our slates from Eng- 
land, but now the timber is growing scarce over 
there, and their forests and quarries together 
will not keep them in shingles, so they send 
over for our Kennebec and Green Mountain wa- 
ter-proofs. 

There, that will do. Make a bow to your 
slate and hang it up with profound respect, and 
think what Dr. Young says about “sermons in 
stones,” 


HUNTING A LEOPARD. 


Du Chaillu, in his last book for boys, ‘‘My 
Apingi Kingdom,” tells in his peculiar way how 
he followed and shot a big leopard, one morning, 
in company with four African natives: 

“T carefully followed, along the banks of the 
stream, the footprints of a huge cat. If he sees 
me first he may pounce upon me, as a cat does 
upon a mouse. I must be careful. 

“The Apingi natives are watchful. They look 
all around; their ears are ready to hear the least 
noise. All at once 1 hear a cluck from one of 
the men. I stop; he points out to me a spot 
ahead, just by the stream, where the underbrush 
or jungle is very thick. Huge trees have fallen 
one upon another, and it is impossible to see 
through the mass. 

“The leopard must be there. This dark place 
must be his abode for the day. There he hides 
himself and sleeps, and from there he starts up- 
on his depredations, spreading fear and terror 





An advertisement appeared in a New York | 


among the beasts and men. I stand ready to 
fire at a second’s notice. I knew that it was a 
| matter of life and death with me. 


“IT cannot see the enemy. It is dangcrous to 


Apinyi thatI am afraid. But then I do not wish 
to be killed by an infuriated leopard. 

“The best thing I can do is to use caution as [ 
enter the thicket. The Apingi are almost afraid 
togoin. Butwe mustdoit. Ilead. O, I wish 
I had some native dogs with me; they would 
bark and show us the lair of the leopard. 

“After a while I succceded in climbing to the 
top of a huge tree that had been blown down in 
a tornado. It is at least ten feet in diameter. 
When once lodged there I take a view of the sur- 
roundings. The Apingi are close at my back. 

“T must confess that I was very much excited. 
I looked round and round. The slightest noise 
made by the wind through the trees would star- 
tle me. I thought the leopard was close at hand 
and ready to spring upon me. I would have 
given a good deal to see him. Carefully I came 
down the trunk of the huge tree, and continued 
to press forward with my Apingi into the thick- 
est part of the already very thick jungle. 

“Suddenly the faces of my Apingi men become 
excited. They stop walking. The strong odor 
of the leopard is clearly perceptible; he is evi- 
dently not far from us. He is probably eyeing 
us, and ready to make a spring. We must hur- 
ry to see him, for surely destruction is coming 
upon us unless we destroy the animal. 

“T look ahead into a thick bush, where were a 
large number of broken branches. It seems al- 
most dark, though it is not noon yet, and the 
sky is clear, and the sun shines resplendently. 
Every thing round is in gloom. 

“A cold shiver runs through me. I must check 

it, for if I do not, my arm will not be steady, 
and I shall miss the monsterif Isee him. The 
thought of home and friends rushed to my mind. 
The fecling of insecurity snddenly disappeared. 
I must conquer this big wild cat of the forest. 
If he is wary, I, too, must be wary. 
“Whew! hollo! Isee the monster. Heis lying 
on the dead branches of a tree. He leaps upon 
the ground and crouches upon it. His long tail 
wags to and fro, showing that he is enraged. 
His eyes glisten with a singular light; he is 
ready to spring. He springs, but just as his 
body seems to rise from the ground, a tremen- 
dous and deadly steel-pointed bullet goes through 
his head, and three spears of the Apingi aré 
plunged into his body. 


42> 
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CHAIRS, OFF AND ON. 

There can be no doubt that originally chairs 
were not chairs, but stools. If Eli had lived in 
our times he would have satin a chair and could 
not have fallen backwards when the sad news 
came that the ark was taken. 

King Alfred the Great’s throne is said to have 
been a three-legged stool. A great step was 
taken when stools advanced from three legs to 
four. But chairs ought to make progress, for 
we notice that they always put their best feet 
foremost. Of course, even from the first, the 
rudest seats might have their nakedness cov- 
ered by rich tapestry and cushions. 

An ancient French throne, which Napoleon I. 
used at Boulogne, when he thought he could 
cunquer England, is made of bronze and gilded. 
Its sides are formed by two strange animals, and 
it has a canop: above. Its maker, from a sim- 
ple workman, rose to be such a great gun that 
he was canonized. It is usually safe from intru- 
sion, having no seat, but is provided with a seat 
of cloth or satin, when it is used. 

We really know very little about ancient 
chairs, so chary have historians heen of informa- 
tion on this head. It seems that benches of 
wood and stone were formerly used even by 
royal personages, so that kings and queens 
stood, or rather sat, on the same footing as the 
commonest people now do. Some ancient speci- 
mens of chairs are by no means cemfortable. 

They are perfectly straight in the back and so 
high that one’s fect do not touch the floor. They 
are also very hard, not even being mide of soft 
wood. Those that had arms used them as weap-, 
ons of offence, to poke into the sitter’s ribs or 
raise his elbows as high as his shoulders. It is 
said that a priest invented them, and it must 
have been by way of inflicting penance, or clse 
of keeping his hearers still while he lectured 
them. 

To “take a chair’ was formerly a very scrious 
business, especially if a king or quéen were pres- 
efit. At the court of Edward VI., of Englan‘, 
the king’s sister might not take a chair at all, 
but must sit on a bench, and the Florentine am- 
bassador said he saw the Princess Elizabeth drop 
on one knee five times before her brother, ere she 
took her place, which by that time she must 
have needed. So the Prince of Wales had to 
squat on a camp-stool when he visited the Queen 
of France, so determined was she to be looked 
up to. 

The Archduke Charles once went to visit 








tgoin, I cannot back out; I dare not show the 


Catharine of Braganza, the widow of Charles II, 
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in Lisbon. He sent word that he was coming, 
and though she was confined to her bed with an 
attack of erysipelas, she replied that she was 
“gying to see him.”’ In this interview the duke, 
with all his archness, made a breach of Portu- 
nese etiquette in leaving the room before his 
chair was taken out, and the court was very 
much shocked at his bad manners. 

Louis XIV., of France, wished his daughter- 
in-law to visit ex-Queen Mary, wife of James IL., 
of England. The dauphiness, however, would 
not zo, because she could not sitin an arm-chair 
in the queen’s presence, but instead, went to bed 
andstayed thereseveraldays. The French ning’s 
brother complained that the Queen neither kissed 
him nor gave him an arm-chair. The Queen at 
last gave way as far as the kissing went. Then 
the duchesses demanded that King James should 
kiss them. They would have his arms if they 
could not have those of a chair. 

In those days if little boys happened to be 
princes, they were perched on lofty arm-chuirs, 
and if tall ladies chanced to be only duchesses, 
they were compelled to cramp themselves on low 
stools. King James, though an exile, had to 
confer empty titles on his attendants, in order 
that they might sit down at all at the French 
court. A struggle was sometimes caused when 
there was only one arm-chairina room. A sin- 
gle cane chair would thus rouse the spirit of a 
Cain. an 

ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 

The 14th of February seems to have been ob- 
served among the jolly peasantry of England, 
and of the southern provinces of France, from a 
very early date. Onits eve, young people, maids 
and bachelors, assembled in each community, 
and, inscribing upon slips of paper an equal 
number of names of maids and bachelors, put 
them into a box or basket, from which they were 
drawn out lottery-wise. Each lady drew from the 
gentlemen’s slips, and each gentleman from those 
of the ladies. The person so drawn became 
one’s sweetheart, or valentine, for the year, and 
was treated as such, with especial respect, ten- 
derness and politeness. 

The custom became a source of match-mak- 
ing, the intimate relations between one and his 
or her valentine leading frequently to marriage. 

Antiquarians have been unable to determine 
in what manner the day became associated with 
the name of St. Valentine. 

The 14th of February might well be regarded 
with gratification in England and in the old 
provinces of France, for at that time of year the 
air became mellow, the sky blue, the birds chose 
their mates, and all nature seemed awaiting the 
coming of spring. 

————+oo—_—__—___ 
THE HASTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


The superintendent of public schools in Brook- 
lyn visited a school and examined about fifty 
misses in history, with the following result: 


Superintendent—What was the last engage- 
ment of the Am*rican Revolution ? 

First Pupil—The siege of Yorktown. 

Superintenwent—W hat was the result of that 
siege? 

Second Pupil—The surrender of Cornwallis. 

Superintendent—W hat did he surrender? 

Third Pupil—The town and fortifications, to- 
gether with Gloucester, the garrison of both 
places, and the fleet. ‘ 

Superintendent—What! How could a general 
Surrender a fleet? Next! What did Cornwallis 
surrender? 
P ae Pupil—The British troops and the 





Superintendent—A commodore commands a 
eet; & general commands an army. Cornwal- 
lis was a general. He had nothing whatever to 
do with the fleet. Next! What did Cornwallis 
surrender at Yorktown? 

Fifth Pupil—The troops under his command 
and the flee-—— 

Superintendent—Haven’t I just said that he 
couldn’t surrender a fleet? Next! What did 
Cornwallis surrender ? 

Sixth Pupil (timidly)—He surrendered seven 
thousand British soldiers and the fleet— 
_ Superintendent (excitedly) — Stop! Haven’t 
you heard me say he couldn’t surrender a fleet? 
Next! What did Cornwallis surrender? 

Seventh Pupil (taking a text book and reading) 
—On the 29th of October, 1781, Cornwallis sur- 
rendered Yorktown and Gloucester, with more 
Hy seven thousand soldiers, to Washington. 
Grane PPing and seamen he surrendered to De 


insite Superintendent abruptly closed the exam- 

Scholars have rights, and are sometimes re 
Proved by their instructors for failures for which 
they are not responsible. This they ouht to 
¢xpect occasionally—for human nature is not 
perfect any more in teachers than in scholars. 

Dr. Johnson was instructed by a lusty lord of 
the rod, named Hunter. He would beat a boy 
fe not knowing a thing that he had had no oppor- 
‘unity to learn. Far example: He would call apu- 
pil before him abruptly, and ask him the Latin for 


appeared in a lesson, and, on receiving no an- 
swer, would fall into a violent rage and use the 
ferule without mercy. 

The pupils became used to ferulings, and ex- 
pected a fair shure of this cheap discipline, 
whether they did well or ill. Dr. Johnson seems 
to have entertained great respect for his stern 
preceptor, even in mature life. 

“H wdid it happen that you became such a 
master of the Latin tongue?” asked a friend of 
him. 

“My master whipped me well at school, ’ re- 
plied the doctor. “Without that I should have 
accomplished nothing.” 


—_-+o 
FREAKS OF LIGHTNING. 


A stroke of lightning generally produces some 
striking effects. The electric fluid plays at sev- 
eral different trades, and certainly makes a bril- 
liant display in them all. 
Sometimes it acts as plasterer. It is not like 
a rolling stone, which gathers no moss, for as it 
goes through the air it collects the motes we see 
in sunbeams and lays them as a coating on stones 
and metals, and even on human bodies. 
Electro-plating is the process by which spoons, 
forks, &c., are covered with silver or gold, con- 
tained ina bath. The lightning is very good at 
this. A lady was struck by it, and lo! a gold 
chain she wore was turned at once into a breast- 
plate of purple oxide, and what was over formed 
a band down her body. 
It has also invented a new plan of photograph- 
ing, or, as we may call it, electrotyping objects. 
A sailor, asleep in the bow of his ship, was thus 
marked for life by it. The lightning took a sail 
on its way, and appropriating the number “44,” 
presented it to the sailor on his breast. On an- 
other occasion it was so gallant as to present a 
lady with the image of a red flower on her arm, 
which, however, it took from the pattern of her 
dress. Such flashes of sentiment are not much 
relished by ladies. Three men were gatheriny 
pears, when the lightning fell on the tree and 
the trio. One was killed, and of the pair left, 
one was left with a pear tree distinctly implant- 
ed on his body. 
The lightning is an odd barber. It seems to 
find an attraction not only in poles, but in polls. 
A captain of a ship found that the electric fluid 
is not good hair oil. After his vessel had been 
struck, his beard, hair, eyebrows and eyelashes 
all came out by the roots, and did not grow 
again. A year after, his finger nails also desert- 
ed him. 

~~ _ 
CHRONOLOGY SET TO MUSIC. 


The Rev. Alfred Taylor is showing the Cana- 
dians how to fix in their memories the chrouolo- 
gy of the old Testament. He arranges the dates 
of the principal events in rhyme, and then giv- 
ing out the “tune,” leads the audience in sing- 
ing them. The following is a specimen, which 
was sung to the tune of ““My days are swiftly 
gliding by: 
‘Four thousand years before Christ’s birth, 

The wonders of creation; 
Twenty-three hundred forty-eight, 

The deluge devastation ; 
In fourteen hundred ninety-one, 

Went out the Hebrew nation. 
“One thousand four, by Solomon, 

The temple was constructed ; 
Six hundred six to Babylon, 

The captives were conducted.” 


Rhyme is a wonderful aid to the memory, and 
when prosy, dry facts like dates and numbers 
can be harnessed into verbal jingle they stick in 
a student’s mind readily and durably. We have 
heard, and probably some of you have heard the 
multiplication table sung, with three stanzas to 
every twelve multiplicands, and for the chorus: 

‘Five times five are twenty-five, 
Five times six are thirty,’’ &c., 
to the tune of “Yankee Doodle.” ~ 

The Boston Cultivator rather waggishly re- 
minds us that the method of “poetizing’”’ dates 
was practised by the negro minstrels years ago, 
as follows: 

“In eighteen hundred forty-three, 
I hung my banjo on _a tree; 


In forty-four it tumbled down, 
And a lot of little banjoes grew al! around.” 


a. 
THE OLD FARMER AND THE CENSUS. 


A correspondent of the Portland Transcript 
says: . 


A short distance from the residence of the 
writer lives a well-to-do farmer, about sixty 
years old, who married his second wife eight 
years avo. A few weeks since the census-taker 
called on this old farmer, whom we will call 
- 8 and after some other questions, asked 

im — 

“What is your wife’s given name?” 

As the narrator, who saw the circumstances, 
says, C—— looked up, then he looked down, 
then opened his eyes, apparently perfectly as- 
tonished; finally his mouth opened and he said : 

“Well, I declare! I really don’t know! I think 





candlestick, or some such word which had never 





to the census marshal,— 


ha’porth here nor nowhere else; but I suppose 
you better take her name down.” 


it is Betsy Ann Phillips, but Pll go round into 


At a further stage in the proceedings he said 


“There’s alittle gairl here, and she aint worth a 
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SPECIAL OFFERS. 
A Three Dollar Picture for One New Sub- 
scriber. 

We make a special offer of Prang’s amusing 
and attractive chromo—THE Doctor. The size 
of the Picture is cight and one-half by eleven 
inches. It is beautifully colored, and represents 
a boy trying to give medicine to his favorite 
cat. She evidently appreciates his good inten- 
tions, and his absorbed and anxious face, 
makes a very amusing effect, in contrast with 
his patient’s woe-begone expression. 

The whole picture is well drawn, and will 
make a very pleasing ornament for sitting-room 
or chamber. Its retail price is three dollars, 
and it gives us pleasure to be able to offer so 
good and costly a Premium, for so small a re- 
turn. Almost every one of our friends can get 
one new name—and we have no doubt they will 
improve the opportunity to secure so fine a gift. 
Postage eight cents. 


A Photograph Album for One New Sub- 
scriber. 

This is a very neat album. It will hold r1rry 
PICTURES—has gilt edged leaves and a gilt clasp, 
and is well made. Its size is 5 1-2 by 4 1-2 inch- 
es, and its retail price in the stores is $1 00. 
This is a pretty and a generous Premium, and 
will amply pay for the time spent in securing 
one new name. Postage ten cents. 
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SCISSORS. 
Common sense and science do not always 
agree in the spelling of the sounds in English | 
words, any more than they do in French. The 
pert “‘contraband” pupil here thought she had 
common sense on her side, sure: 
A Northern school-teacher taught a colored 
school in Danville, N. C., where she had a favor- 
ite named Judy among her dusky pupils. She 
gave an exhibition at which she wished to show 
off Judy’s attainments in spelling. The follow- 
ing scene then took place: 
“Judy, spell scissors.”’ 
Judy—S-i-z-2-11-r-s, scissors.”’ 
“Now, you know that you are not trying. Try 
again.” 
Judy—‘S-i-z-z-u-r-s, scissors.” 
“Now, Judy, you are just attempting to pro- 
voke me. Try again.” 
Judy—‘8-i-z-7-u-r-s, scissors.” 
“You obstinate girl. You know better than 
that.” 
Judy—“Ky, how I’s know better? If s-i-z- 
z-u-r-s don’t spell scissors, what do it spell?” 


er + 


A “RITE A COUNT.” 

The following is a verbatim copy of the “re- 
marks” accompanying the return of a postmas- 
ter out West: 
“Thereby certify that the four going A count 
is as near rite as [know how to make it. If 
there is any mistake it is not dun on purpose.” 
“He does well, who does his best,” the old ad- 
age says; and if thatis the standard of excel- 
lence, the postmaster was to be commended. 
His ignorance, however, was no more ludicrous 
than was exhibited in a notice posted on a school- 
house in Kansas. A worthy Episcopal mission™ 
ary had been holding religious meetings in the 
house, and the notice ran as follows: 
“Rev. Mr. Dash will preach here to-night, and 
administer the apostate rite of conformation.” 


-- +o, 
KEYS UPON THE PIANO. 

We once attempted to learn music without a 
master, and so far succeeded that we can “do” 
the “Java March’’ after a fashion when we 
have found the starting point; but as yet our 
friends have never thought best to ask us to 
make a public exhibition of our attainments. 
The following rhyme—which looks to us rather 
fogry—is said to be of service in a course of 
musical self-instruction : 


All the G and A keys 

Are between the black threes; 

And ’tween the twos are all Ds, 
Then on the right side of the threes 
Will be found the Bs and Cs; 

But on the left side of the threes 
Are all the Fs and all the Es. 


+> 
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LOST NOTHING BY KINDNESS, 


A poor woman used to give an elephant who 
often passed her stall in the market, a handful 
of greens, of which he was very fond. One day 
he was in a great fury, and broke away from his 
keeper, and came ragin,;: down the market-place. 
Every one fled, and in »er haste the market- 
woman forgot her little child. But the furious 
elephant, instead of tramping it to death, picked 
it up tenderly and laid it on one side in a place 
of safety. We never lose by a kind action, no 





the cow-yard and ask her.”” And away he went. 








matter to whom it is done, 
& 











Enigmas, Charades, &e. 
1. 
ENIGMA, 
I am composed of seven letters. 
My 3, 6, 7 is a river in Europe. 
My 5, 4, 2, Lisa country in Asia. 
My whole is the capital of one of the United States. 
T.T. M. 
2. 
CHARADE, 
I am a word of three syllables. 
My first is an abbreviation. 
My second is an heir. 
My third denotes infirmity. M. E. A. 





WILLIiz WIsp. 


4, 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My /irst is in watch, but not in clock, 

My second is in latch, but not in lock; 

My third isin wheat, but not in rye, 

My fourth is in smile, but not in cry; 

My Jisth is in red, but not in pink, 

My whole is a very refreshing drink. 1. M. 


5. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of twenty letters. 

My 38, 16, 17, 13 was an ancient country. 
My 6, 9, 18, 19 was an ancient animal. 
My 8, 4, 5, 13 was an ancient bird. 

My 10, 14, 8, 2 was an article of food. 

My II, 12, 9, 13 was an ancient mountain. 
My 15, 7, 1, 20 was an ancient man. 

My whole is part of a verse in the Bible. 


Isoua. 
6. 
My first, my second hopes to be, 
his third he knows quite well, 
A dwarf the total you will see, 
Which most of you can tell. HautTsoy. 


7. 
CHARADE. 


My /irst is seen both in mansion and cot, 
n the midst of your home, too, I’m found; 

But if you should any day caress to fall, 
You will utter 4 name, 1’! bound. 

My second is used by most civilized men ; 
it can soothe, it can also give pain; 

’Tis but a small object, and yet you will find 
It has helped many people to tame. 

If travelling alone on a dark, stormy night, 
You would think yourself sadly ill-usec 

If you knocked at a door, and to do my whole 
The inmates unkindly refused. T. P. Pigor. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Washington. 

«A small leak will sink a ship.” 
Hooded Basilisk. 

No-body. 

“‘Idolaters worship idols.’’ 

6. Stun, Tone, Unit, Nets. 

7. Black-berry. 
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A SOLEMN MONUMENT. 


Away up in a lonely Highland valley, beneath 
a tall Diack cliff, all weather-worn, and cracked, 
and seamed, there lies at the foot, resting on the 
green sward that creeps round its base, a huge 
rock, that has fallen from the face of the preci- 

ice, 
‘ A shepherd was passing beneath it when the 
finger of God’s will touched it, and rent it from 
its ancient bed. It came down, leaping and 
bounding from pinnacle to pinnacle, and the 
man that was beneath it is there now! “ground 
to powder!””—The Christian. 


Something strikingly like this is said in Matt. 
21: 44, of those who harden themselves against 
the Eternal One. The preacher McLaren made 
a thrilling point in one of his sermons out of 
the strange death of that shepherd, 


Pig 





of 


THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 


FEB. 16, 1871, 
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e 
A STRIP OF BLUE, 


I do not own an inch of land, 
But all I see is mine,— ® 

The orchard and the mowing-fields, 
The lawns and gardens fine. 

The winds my tax-collectors are, 
They bring me tithes divine,— 

Wild scents and subtle essences, 
A tribute rare and free; 

And, more magnificent than all, 

My window keeps from me 

A glimpse of blue immensity,— 
£ little strip of sea. 


Here sit I, as a little child; 
The threshold of God’s door 

Is that clear band of chrysoprase; 
Now the vast temple floor, 

The blinding glory of the dome 
I bow my head before. 

Thy universe, O God, is home, 
4 height or depth, to me; 

Yet here upon thy footstool green 
Content am I to be; 

Glad when is opened to my need 
Some sea-like glimpse of thee, 

Atlantic Monthly. 
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“NWO CONSOLATION AT THE DYING 
HOUR.” 

He who casts away his faith in God makes his 
life aimless and hopeless. 

“There is a great deal of infidelity in young 
people,” said Dr. Gordon, on his death-bed, “and 
you have many of such psrsons about you. Tell 
them from me that I have read a great many 
skeptical books, ancient and modern, of all sorts. 
They are all fallacious; they are very plausible, 
but can give no consolation in the dying hour.” 

John Wilmot Lord Rochester, was an accom- 
plished nobleman, and a favorite of the so-called 
Merry Monarch, Charles Il. He became aman 
of pleasure, a votary to the wine-cup, and an 
avowed skeptic. He confessed to Dr. Burnet 
that for five years his mind was so clouded by 
dissipation that he was at no time master of him- 
self. 

The age of thirty found him ruined in health 
and despised by all decent men. His infidel 
principles forsook him when he found that his 
health was gone, past recovery, and he turned to 
the consolations of religion, as the only hope of 
the soul. 

Shortly before he died he was visited by one 
of his former associates, and said to him, ina 
very impressive manner,— 

“You and I have been friends and sinners to- 
gether a great while; and therefore I am free 
with you. We have been all mistaken in our 
conceits and opinions; our persuasions have been 
false and groundless. I hope that God, sooner 
or later, will touch your conscience as He has 
mine.”’ 

Put no confidence in any belief, however plau. 
sible, that can give you noconsolation at the dy- 
ing hour. 





i 
JACK AND THE LADY. 

The following story is quite romantic, and 
founded on circumstances that will not by any 
means warrant every youth’s watching for a for- 
tune in just the way described. One has oppor- 
tunities to be courteous, however, every day, 
and nothing is ever lost by it: 

A sailor, roughly dressed, was strolling through 
the streets of New Orleans, then in rather a 
damp condition from recent rain and rise of the 
tide. Turning the corner of a much frequented 
and narrow alley, he observed a young lady 
standing in perplexity, apparently measuring 
the depth of the muddy water between her and 
the opposite side-walk, with no very satisfied 
countenance. 

The sailor paused, for he was a great admirer 
of beauty, and the fair face that peeped out from 
under the little chip hat might tempt an admir- 
ing glance. Perplexed, the lady put forth one 
little foot, when the gallant sailor, with impul- 
siveness, exclaimed,— 

“That pretty foot, lady, should not be soiled 
with the filth of the lane; wait for a moment 
only, and I will make you a path.” 

So, springing past her into a carpenter’s shop 
opposite, he bargained for a plank board that 
stood in the doorway, and, coming back to the 
smiling girl, who was just coquettish enough to 
accept the services of the handsome young sail- 
or, he bridged the narrow black stream, and she 
tripped across with a merry “Thank you,” and 
a roguish smile. 

Alas! our young sailor was perfectly charmed. 
What else would make him catch and shoulder 
the plank, and follow the little witch through 
the streets to her home. She twice performed 
the ceremony of walking the plank, and each 
time thanking him with one of her pretty smiles. 

Presently our hero saw the young lady trip up 
the marble steps of a palace of a house, and dis- 
appear within its rosewood entrance. Fora full 
minute he stood looking at the door, and then, 
with a big sigh, turned away, disposed of his 
draw-bridge, and went back to his ship. 

The next day he received notice of promotion 
from the captain. Poor Jack was speechless 
with amazement. He had not dreamed of being 
exalted to the dignity of a second mate’s office 
on board one of the most splendid ships that 
sailed out of the port of New Orleans. He knew 
he was competent; for instead of spending his 
money for amusement, visiting theatres and 
bowling alleys on his return from sea, he pur- 
chased books, and had become quite a student, 


but he expected years to intervene before hijs| first intimation I had of it was at the close of 


ambitious hopes would be realized. 


His superior officers favored him and gave 
him opportunities to gather nautical knowledze. 
and in a year the gentlemanly young mate had 
acquired unusual favor in the eyes of the portly 
commander, Capt. Hume, who had first taken 
the smart little black-eyed fellow, as the cabin 
boy. 

One night the young man, with all the other 
officers, was invited to an entertainment at the 
captain’s house. He went, and to his astonish- 
ment, mounted the same steps that, two years 
before, the young lady had passed over—a vision 
he had never forgotten. Thump, thump, went 
his brave heart, as he was ushered into the par- 
lor, and like a sledge hammer it beat again when 
Capt. Hume brought forward his daughter, and 
with a pleasant smile, said, “This young lady 
was once indebted to your kindness for a safe 
and dry walk home.” 

His brown cheeks flushed hotly as the captain 
sauntered away, leaving Grace at his side. And 
in all that assembly was not so handsome a cou- 
ple as the gallant sailor and the “pretty ladie.” 
It was only a year from that time that the sec- 
ond: mate trod the quarter deck, second only in 
command, and part owner with the captain, not 
only in his vessel, but in the affections of his 
daughter, who had always cherished respect for 
the bright-eyed sailor. 

His very homely but earnest act of politeness 
towards his child had pleased the captain, and 
though the youth knew it not, was the cause of 
his first promotion. So that now the old man 
has retired from business, Henry Wells is cap- 
tain, and Grace Hume is, according to polite 
parlance, “Mrs. Capt. Wells.” In fact, the hon- 
est sailor is one of the richest men in the Crescent 
City, and he owes in part his prosperity to his 
politeness in crossing the street. 
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DAVID DAVIS AND THE DEBTOR’S 
NOTE. 

The following ‘‘local reminiscence”’ appears in 
the Lewiston Weekly Journal. Wouldn’t you 
like to be a Quaker, if Quakers were all like this 
one? 





David Davis, one of Lewiston’s early citizens, 


Quaker—a man of unspotted integrity. 

Some time before his death, he went to his son- 
in-law, and said to him, “I hear there’s a pas- 
ture for sale (naming it) for $100, and I believe 
Ill go up and buy it.” 

He bought it, but told the owner that it was 
worth $125, and paid him that sum for it. 


the pasture, wanted a loan of $40, and Mr. Da- 


sum. 
Before long Mr. Davis was taken ill, and feel- 


after I am gone, to destroy it.” 


tion, he said,— 
“Thee knows I bought that pasture of Mr. A., 


note.” 


more than he asked for the land.” 
“Tea.” 


paid him, and I want that note destroyed.” 


came upon this note. 


ker’s dying request, he threw it into the fire. 


you?” 
“What is it for?” said Mr. W. 


borrowed of him, and I want to pay it.” 
“Pve no such note,” said Mr. W 


against me.” 
“Tean’t a. it—we’ve none now.” 
Very soon M 


the worthy first settlers of Lewiston. 


better. 
-— + 


“OVER THE RIVER.” 


so many have loved: 


I was more than sorry to hear that the gifted 
author of “Over the River” had passed 


“From sight with the boatman pale, 
To the better shore of the spirit land.” 


I knew her when in 1858 she was a pupil of 
Prof. Ward, at Powers Institute, Bernardston, 
Mass. She was rather a shy, quiet girl, very 
much absorbed in her studies, but always pleas- 
ant and obliging. 

My most prominent recollection of her is of a 
grave little figure bending persistently over a 
book, with a profusion of black curls falling 
around and almost hiding her intellectual face. 
I had always the impression that she had a dif- 
ferent motive for study from many of her young- 
er and gayer companions; that she either loved 
knowledge for its own sake, or had reached that 
age of experience where she realized the true val- 





ue of education and culture. I think few of the 
scholars knew of her literary reputation. The 


now gone to his reward, was a most excellent 


Shortly after, the person of whom Mr. D. bought 


vis granted him a loan, taking his note for that 


ing that it was his last illness, he called his son- 
in-law to his bedside and said to him, “I have a 
note for $40 against Mr. A., and I want thee, 


Mr. W. wondering and asking an explana- 


and I didn’t pay him as much as it was worth, 
and I don’t feel that he ought to pay me that 


“But,” said Mr. W., “you paid him all, and 


said Mr. Davis, “that is true, but it 
makes no difference—it’s worth $40 more than I 


Shortly after, Mr. Davis passed away, and Mr. 
Wakefield, in the performance of his duty as ad- 
ministrator, looking wp the deceased’s effects, 
It was a good note for 
$40, but in accordance with the good old Qua- 


Not long afterwards, Mr. A., of whom the pas- 


ture was bought, called on Mr. Wakefield. 
“Youve got something against me, haven’t 


“I gave a note to Mr. Davis for $40, money 
“But this estate certainly holds such a note 


r. Wakefield explained the mys- 
tery, and tears rolled down the astonished man’s 
face as he learned that the note had been burned 
—a witness to the wonderful conscientiousness 
and integrity of the sure-footed Quaker, one of 


Such men will do for any age—the more the 
GIRLHOOD OF THE AUTHORESS OF 


A Providence correspondent of the Springfield 
Republican thus reealls the girlhood of one whom 


H. W. Cushman had offered to the young la- 
dies connected with the school a prize for the best 
original essay, and she was one of the competi- 
tors. Rev. Mr. Ranney, in his speech before 
awarding the prizes, said it was honor enough 
for the writer of ‘‘School-houses, Primitive and 
Modern,” to be the Lizzie Lincoln of the Repub- 
lican. I shared the genuine surprise of most of 
her fellow-students. We all knew Lizzie Lin- 
coln’s poetry, but had not dreamed that she was 
one of our happy band. I remember how the 
blood crimsoned her face and neck as all eyes 
turned towards her, and what a new interest the 
familiar face had for me. I felt that although 
we had all loved and respected, few of us had 
appreciated her at her real worth. She has 
found appreciation since in thousands of hearts 
and homes. 
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TALKING WITH MONKEYS. 
A writer from Paris says: 


I made the acquaintance, twelve years ago, of 
an old government official named » who 
was a Southerner, and somewhat of a boaster, 
and who loved animals. He had grown familiar 
with all the cats in the hospital; and at the hour 
when rations are distributed, his ‘Mi-aou-ou” 
would bring them running from the most dis- 
tant part of the building, round the old soldier’s 
porringer. I supposed that the cats, deceived 
by the perfect imitation of their mew, or accus- 
tomed as the soldiers were to the dinner hour, 
came mechanically to gather round their friend. 
“They understand me,” insisted the old man, 
“they understand me perfectly. I know cats 
speech and dogs’ speech, but monkey speech I 
know better than the monkeys themselves.” 

I smiled with an expression of incredulity, 
Will you,” said Mr. L——, ‘‘come with me to- 
morrow to the Jarden des Plantes (Zoological 
Garden) and I will show you something remark- 
able. That’s all I have to say.”’ 

I took good care not to miss the appointment, 
and Mr. L—— led the way to the monkey house, 
and no sooner had he leant upon the outer balus- 
trade, than I heard, close beside me, his guttural 
ery — “Kirrouu! kirrikiou! courouki! courri- 
kiou!” I tried to imitate the sounds that came 
from my neighbor’s mouth: 

“Kirrouu!” 

Three monkeys fell into place before L——. 
“Kirrikiou!” 

Four monkeys followed their companions. 
“Courouki!” 

There were twelve. 
“Courrikiou!” 

All of them were there. 


—laughed, nodded, listened and replied. 
Yes, indeed, they answered, and L 





courouki! courrikiou!” 
tired. 


balustrade, they uttered cries of distress. 


their cage, made signs of farewell. 


again, write to us, at least.” 


pe nell 


NOTED DIAMONDS. 





and circumstances under which they were found 
scribed in au article in Harper’s Magazine: 


belonging to the British crown. 
106 carats. 
inous history. 
great Aurungzebe. 
by Tavernier, was about 700 carats. 


thigh made for that purpose, weighs 136 carats 


Portugal, is the largest known. 
about one hundred years ago, in Brazil. 


upon the genuineness of this stone, we know no 
with how much reason. 


dented at one end. It was found in the island o 
ported to have made an offer for this diamond o 


plete, and £50,000 in money. 


L——’s discourse 
lasted for ten minutes, during which, the mon- 
keys—ranked in several rows, seated on the 
ground, their front paws crossed on their knees 


went 
on in fine style with his ‘“Kirrouu! kirrikiou! 
We stayed for twenty 
ntinutes, and I assure you the monkeys were not 
Suddenly L—— made a move to go; his 
auditors became uneasy; then as L—— left the 


We went off, but from a distance, could still 
see the monkeys, who, climbing up the wires of 
It seemed to 
me that they wanted to say, “If you do not come 


The new diamond fields in Southern Africa 
are said to be yielding many gems, but they are 
all of the smaller kind, and of low value. Large 
ones, worth over twenty thousand dollars, are 
always catalogued, with an account of the place 


Some of the largest ones in the world are de- 


The “Koh-i-noor” is a very celebrated diamond 
Its weight is 
It has a thrilling but somewhat om- 
It was once the property of the 
Its weight, when first seen 


The “Regent,” celebrated for having been so 
long concealed by a slave in a wound in his 


The “Braganza” diamond, in the crown of 
It was found 


Its 
weight is 1,830 carats! Doubts have been thrown 


The ““Mattam” diamond, in possession of the 


Borneo. The Dutch Governor of Batavia is re- 


two ships of war, with their armaments com- 


cock throne of Nadir Shah. 
tent of nobility. 

don. 
know. 


Its value is $100,000. 


his hat. 


years, Hen 





the fall term, 


used as a pl 





The “Orloff”’ diamond, belonging to the Czar 
of Russia, is one of the most valuable known. It 
was once the eye of an Indian idol, and after- 
ward one of the ornaments of the celebrated pea- 
It was stolen by a 
Frenchman, and by him sold to Catharine II. 
for 450,000 rubles, a pension of 20,000, and a pa- 


The “Camberland’”’ diamond was presented to 
the conqueror of Culloden by the city of Lon- 
It has since been claimed by Hanover, and 
restored to that country, whether by the Cumber- 
land family or the British government we do not 


The “Sancy” diamond was _ once the property 
of Charles, Duke of Burgundy, who wore it in 
He lost it at the battleof Nancy, about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. It was found 
by a Swiss soldier, and sold to De Sancy, in gre his benefactor at parting fairly made 
whose family it remained about one hundred 

III, of France, borrowed it, to be 
ge. The seryant who was sent to 


deliver it was robbed and murdered, but the di; 


amond was found in his stomach by De Sane ’ 
who had faith in his fidelity, and looked for jt 
there. It became the property of James IL, of 
England, passed from his hands into those of 
the King of France, and was lost in the confy. 
sion of the Revolution. It was found, and be. 
came the property of Prince Demidoff, who late. 
ly sold it for a large sum. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT QUININE. 


Providence seems to have compensated the ills 
of nature by corresponding remedies. Quinine, 
or “Peruvian bark,” the great specific for fever. 
and-ague, is thus described in an exchange. § 
“Jong as trees grow” there will evidently be no 
lack of it: “~ 

Quinine is produced from a forest tree in South 
America, known as the chinchona, of which 
there are many varieties. So great has been the 
demand that, in most of the districts whence jt 
has been obtained, the supplies are gradually di. 
minishing; and as no substitute of equal valle 
is likely to be found, it is of the utmost impor. 
tance that new sources shall be discovered. 

In Jamaica the chinchona rubra has been cul- 
tivated sufficiently to show that it will grow well 
on that island, and the government is urged to 
encourage and assist in its cultivation on an ex. 
tended scale. It seems, however, that only upon 
mountains from fifteen hundred to two thon. 
sand feet high, where the forests are often be. 
dewed with mist, does this tree arrive to a per. 
fection that will make its cultivation profitable; 
but there are several sections on the island 
which will answer the requirements. Besicles, 
there are other islands in this quarter of the 
world where similar conditions prevail, and if 
due efforts are made, the world’s supply of qui- 
nine may continue unexhausted. 


——_+oy—————_ 

WEE BIT HORSES. 
Many pretty anecdotes are told about those 
pretty animals, the Shetland ponies, and the 
sight of one of them is always sufficient to ex- 
cite the enthusiasm of all the boys: 


Some boys of our acquaintance had a Shet- 
land pony, which afforded an infinite sight of 
hearty, healthy amusement, by dragging a little 
wagon along a country road. The fun-loving 
pet evidently enjoyed the excitement quite as 
much as his more intelligent friends. So long 
as he was treated fairly he would, after his fash- 
ion, do honest work; but if overloaded he ex- 
pressed his indignation by vigorously hammer- 
ing his heels against the dashboard of the wag- 
on. Having once caught his foot in a bridge 
floor which he was often obliged to cross, he 
would never after that voluntarily tread upon 
what he presumed to be treacherous ground, 
His bi 
compromise, on these “occasions, by ‘‘unhitch- 
ing’”’ and placing the pony in the wagon. Thus 
disposed of, he was dragged over the treacherous 
bridge and tackled up on the opposite side. 
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LEGEND OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 

“For when he dieth he shall carry nothing — 
his glory shall not descend after him.””—Psalm49: li. 
I remember an Eastern legend which I have 
always thought furnished a remarkable though 
unconscious commentary on these words of the 
Psalmist. Alexander the Great, we are told, be 
ing upon his death-bed, commanded that when 
he was carried forth to the grave, his hands 
should not be wrapped as usual in the cere cloth, 
but should be left outside the bier, so that all 
might see them, and might see that they were 
empty, that there was nothing in them; that he, 
born to one empire, and the conqueror of an- 
other, the possessor while he lived of two worlds 
—of the East and of the West—and of the treas- 
ures of both, yet now when he was dead could 
retain no smallest portion of these treasures; 
that in this matter the poorest beggar and he 
were at length on equal terms.—<Archbishop 
Trench. 
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“WHERE DOES JESUS LIVE?” 


To many people the Saviour is very far off,— 
too far, indeed, to bless, or help, or save in time 
of need. Others have a different experience, al 
<< of Christ with them and Christ i 
them. 
| “Where does Jesus live?” asked a missionary 

once, in a mission school. F 

“Please, sir, He lives in our alley now,” said § 





Rajah, is said to be a very beautiful gem. Its little boy, who had lately found the Saview. 
weight is 367 carats. It is sepenel and in-| An infidel once asked an unlearned but pious 


f| man to produce a single evidence that the Bible 
¢| Was true. The poor man laid his hand upon his 
heart, with a look that indicated that the light 
of God's love was shining within, and answerel, 
merely, “Here !’’ 

Very dear is the name of Immanuel to the 
hearts of those who love Him, and dearer stil 
the interpretation, ‘‘God with us.” 


A WITTY WAY TO TURN A PINCH. 


The following anecdote is told of Nicholas 
Biddle, President of the old National Bank z 

He was called upon, one November morning, 
by a Western merchant anxious to acknowledgt 
his obligations to Mr. B. for an accommodation 
given him, which had saved his property. 
athletic build, all sinew and muscle—in fact,* 
regular “six footer,’—he was so demonstrall'? 
that in the warmth of his feelings the “s™ 





atter wince. As the door closed upon him, > 
Biddle turned to a friend who had witnessed 
intepyiew, and obseryed, “There, now, is » 
in whose hands gratitude becomes a vice. 





companions effected a satisfactory , 
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TIM’S MISTAKE. 


‘We've heard the story often told, 
In prose, but not, we think, in rhyme, 
Of the playful little Tim of old, 
Who went, as wont, upon a time, 
For childish sport and simple joys, 
Within a field beside a wood, 
From whence he heard an unknown voice 
Repeating all, or bad, or good, 
That his own lips cmasenad while there, 
Until his patience, failing quite, 
The unknown one he did not —* 
But on him vented all his spite. 
The story we repeat, though old, 
In garments new we dress it, 
Hoping its mystery you’ll unfold, 
By being smart enough to guess it. 


Well, Tim lost patience, as we said 

And bitter, angry words found place, 
Till all his happiness had fled, 

And woe was written on his face. 
“You saucy boy!’’ said Tim, enraged; 

“You saucy boy!”’ came back at once; 
“J hate you!” (still the war Tim waged); 

“I hate you!” came the quick response. 
Disheartened quite, ar loth to yield, 

Toward home he turned his weary feet, 
Resolving, as he leaves the field, 

To find the cause of his defeat; 
To find some means to put an end 

To this rude game that spoiled his joy, 
That he in future yet might spend 

A happy hour without alloy; 
His mother’s face he quickly yt, 

And told her all his bitter grief, 
Revealing every trial, thought, 

Hoping to find for each, relief. 
A mother’s heart is coms ready 

To listen to each tale of woe; 
Her patience is unwavering, steady, 

And from her heart all comforts flow. 
'Tis childhood’s Eden, perfect rest, 
Where all find shelter, and are blest. 


Now listen to the words which broke 
Upon Tim’s anxious, waiting ear; 
Yes, listen to the words she spoke, 
To one whose peace she held so dear. 
“Go back, my son, fo back again, 
Take with you loving words and kind, 
And see if love’s sweet, pa strain, 
Will not win back that arrant mind.” 
Tim did as he was told, and he 
Was first to break the silence then, 
With loving accents, full and free, 
And loving words came back again. 
“T love you, boy!” and straight there came, 
“T love you, boy!” in quick reply ; 
“You're good, my boy !”’ and words the same, 
“You're good, my boy!” rang through the sky. 
Ah, me! how joyous wus that heart, 
So late oppressed with anger, hate, 
The lesson could not soon depart, 
Although it came through trouble great; 
But long he lingered at his play, 
a out many a loving word, 
And all throughout the live-long day, 
Naught in return but love was heard. 


And now the friends for whom I write, 
Have, long ere this, I have no doubt, 
The riddle guessed, and guessed aright, 
The meaning truly have found out; 
“Twas but the echo of his voice, 
Rebounding on the air he heard, 
That made him sorrow or rejoice,” 
I hear you say—’tis true, each word. 


MORAL. 

Two useful lessons may be found in this: 

The first, troubles that rise from words and foes, 

If well searched out, may prove, like Tim’s, 

All false, or yet, imaginary woes. 

Ind second : as the words and deeds we give, 

8o shall we sure, like words and deeds, receive. 

School Day Visitor. 





For the Companion. 


BENNIE. 
Bennie was sitting on the back stairs, crying. 
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He Was crying-because his mother worfidn’t let 
him have some false teeth. He thought it would 
be so nice to take them out to play with when- 
ever he wanted to. And his mother wouldn’t 
buy him any. She had some and he didn’t see 


“I don’t care!’ he muttered to himself, “T’ll 
have some when I get to be a man, if I have to 
dig into the ground after ’em!” 

Just then Bennie’s sister Ellen came up the 
stairs with her arms full of clean clothes. Ellen 





most as old as his mother, and he loved her al- 

most as much. 

When Ellen went up stairs he wiped his eyes 

and followed her. Ellen went into her chamber 

and laid the clothes on the bed. A great trunk 

stood in the middle of the room. Ellen opened 

the trunk and began to pack the clean clothes 

carefully in it. 

“What are you doing that for?” asked Ben- 

nie. 

“Because I am going away,” said Ellen. 

“In the cars?” asked Bennie. 

“Yes,”’ said Ellen, “I am going to Boston, to 

see Aunt Caroline.” 

“Well,” said Bennie, “I'll carry your trunk 

down to the depot for you.” 

But Ellen laughed, and said he wasn’t big 
enough, and she should have to get an express- 
man to take it in his wagon. Bennie was sorry 
that he couldn’t do it himself. But suddenly he 
thought that he could go and find an express- 
man. 

So without telling any one his plan, he got his 
cap and started off down street, feeling like quite 
a large man. 

He had not gone very far before he saw a man 
lifting some boxes from a wagon in front of a 
grocery store. Bennie marched bravely up to 
him and asked,-— 

“Be you a spressman ?” 

The man laughed and said “Yes.” So Bennie 
told him that Ellen was going to Boston to see 
Aunt Caroline, and wanted her trunk carried to 
the depot. The man said he would go as soon 
as he had taken out the rest of the boxes. So 
Bennie waited and had a ride home. 

He left the man at the door while he rushed 
up stairs, shou:ing, ‘“‘Here’s your spressman! 
Here’s your spressman!” 

Ellen looked out of the window and saw the 
wagon at the door, with the back let down, all 
ready for her trunk. : 
“Why, Bennie Ruggles!”’ said she, and then 
she ran down stairs to tell the man that her 
trunk wasn’t packed, and she wasn’t going till 
afternoon. 

The man laughed when he heard Ellen’s story, 
and was so good-natured that Ellen engaged him 
to come for it again at four o’clock. 

Bennie was a little mortified at his mistake, 
but on the whole, felt rather proud of his ex- 
ploit. 

When it was really time for Ellen to go, Ben- 
nie was very sorry to part with her. But she 
promised to bring him a drum, and he felt bet- 
ter at once. 
He went out and stood on a bank behind the 
house and waved his hat when the cars went by. 





A few days afterwards, Bennie brought an en- 
velope to his sister Myra, and asked her to direct 
it to Ellen. Myra thought he was playing, so 
she directed it with her lead-pencil. 

“Read it,” said Bennie. 

So Myra read, “Miss Ellen Ruggles, Boston, 

” 


“I guess you’d better put the street on,” said 
Bennie. " 

So Myra put down the street and number. 

Then Bennie ran to his playroom and shook 
three pennies out of his tin bank, and before any 
one knew what he was about he had bought a 
stamp and sent his letter. 

His mother and sister laughed about it some, 
and wondered what Ellen would say when she 
got it. 

It reached her safely the next day. Shelooked 
at the outside and said, ‘Why, who has sent 
me such a funny-looking letter?” 

But when she opened it she knew Benny’s 


printing. This is the letter: 
DeAR S1STER,—i aM GLAD YOU arg GONE. 

DONT FORGET My DRUM. 
gOoDBy£, bENNy. 


Ellen was very much pleased with her letter. 
She sent a cunning little answer, directed to 
Bennie himself, and when she came home she 





Was a young lady. Bennie thought she was al- 








fool’s anger more successfully than a strong 
man can punish: 


nature to keep still, went over one morning to 
his neighbor, Mr. F., a remarkably cool, calm 
non-resistant, and addressed him thus: 


certain direction) is mine; and you sha’n’t have 
it. 


en, I think.” 


: COULDN’T MAKE HIM QUARREL. 
A peaceable man can often bluat the edge of a 


A cross-grained, surly man, too crooked by 


Doctor’’—the retail price of which 
We will send it by mail, post-paid, to any person who 
forwards us one dollar. 


Beautiful Chromo. 


We offer for sale PRANG’s BEAUTIFUL CoRomo—“The 
is three dollars. 





~ PERRY MASON & CO. 





“That piece of fence over there (pointing in a 


“Why,” replied Mr. F., “you must be mistak- 


“No; it’s mine, and I shall keep it.” 

“Well,” said neighbor F., “suppose we go to 
any lawyer you shall choose.” 

“I won’t leave it to any lawyer,” said the 
other. 

“Well,” continued Mr. F., “shall we leave it 
to any four men in the village that you shall 
select?” 

“No; [ shall have the fence.” 

Not at all discomposed, Mr. F. said, ‘Well, 
neighbor, then I will leave it to vou whom the 
fence belongs to, whether you or myself.” 
Struck dumb by this appeal, the angry man 
turned away, “‘convicted by his own conscience,” 
saying, “I won’t have any thing to do with a 
man that won’t contend for his own rights.” 








Superb Presents. 


The Publishers of the Companion 


OFFER 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS IN GIFTS 


To those subscribers to the Companion who send 
the largest number of new names to the paper, up to July 
1, 1871. 

The number of Presents that will be given is 
Seventy. The Presents will be 
1 Seven Octave Piano, cost 
1 American Parlor Organ, cost 
1 Smith’s Conservatory Organ, cost . 





6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of each......... 

3 Weed’s Sewing Machines, cost of each ....860. 

8 Presents in cash—each Present .............. $25. 
10 Silver Watches, cost of each.................+ $12. 


10 Bradley & Co’s Croquet Sets, cost of each.@12. 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost of each. .@3. 
10 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost of each. $3. 
10B tiful Port M ies, cost of each 





These Seventy Presents will be given to the sev- 
enty subscribers to the paper who send us the seventy 
largest numbers of new names, nb matter which of the 
Premiums they may receive for their new subscribers. 
No Publishers in the country offer such liberal gifts. 


Remember, whether you get a Present or 
not, the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subscriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying PreseEnT—If 


you persevere. a 


If you have not received a Premium List, 
send for one. 


Perry Mason & Co., 


Publishers Youth’s Companion. 


An Unusual Offer. 


We will send by mail], post-paid, to an: 


4 





person whe 


sends us seventy-five cents, a neat and well-made Pho- 
tograph Al 


bum, that will hold fifty pictures. 
PERRY MASON & CO. 





Notice of Removal. 
A. A. WALESBR 
Has removed to 
127 Tremont Street, 
(Old Stand of A. A. CHILDS & CO.) 
(Gy Artists’ Materials of every description, 


CHOICE MIXED VERBENA SEED, 
GSELECTED from upwards of one hundred named va- 

rieties. Per package, 25 cts., five packages,$l. Cata- 
logue of Verbenas, Roses, Dahlias, Double Geraniums, 
&c., forwarded on application, enclosing 3-cent stamp. 
6—3w Address DEXTER SNOW, Chicopee, Ms. 

PRESTO CHANGE! 
Magic Box and Invisible Penny 
Magic Envelope and Mysterious Package... 
Fireside Magician 
Either the above sent free by 
Send stamp for catalogue of Magic Goods. 
Cc. A. BARKLEY & CO. 

64w 52 and 54 John Street, New York. 


THE FIRESIDE FAVORITE. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY,* 
50 Cts. Per Annum. 
The best Family Paper for the price in the United States. 
Send stamp for specimens, or 50 cts. for a year’s sub- 
scription. ¢& Ao wanted. 469 Address FIRESIDE 
FAvonriTr, Salem, Mass, 6—2w 


1-—lw 











100 
mail on receipt of price. 








Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
ings, &c. Stoves, Ranges, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
Wrought Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 

30—Ly 96 and 98 NorTH STREET, Boston. 


OLIVER STANDARD 
HISTORICAL 
OPTIC’S STORIES. 
GENTS WANTED.—No work by this popular au- 
thor ever before sold by subscription. It contains 
more reading and illustration for the price than any copy- 
right book equal in other respects, published in America, 
Address J. N. RICHARDSON & CO., Boston, Mass _ 4—4t 
DE. HALL’S VOLTAIO ARMOR 
—oR— 


Electric Bands and Soles, 


For the instant Relief and Radical Cure of Cold Feet, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Headache, Drepepain, Loss 
of Vital Power, Nervous Prostration or Debility, and all 
other Nervous Diseases. Sold by druggists. © Soles 
also for sale by first-class Shoe dealers. 
Send stamp for circular. Address 

VOLTAIC ARMOR ASSOCIATION, 
4--tf 149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ISTORY OF OUR REGIMENT.—A charm- 

ing book for boys. 1t contains 315 octavo pages. Sent 
ost-paid for only $150. Address FRANK CLUM, % 
Jertrude St., Syracuse, N. Y. 1—8w 


250 a@ Month, with Stencil and Key- 
3) Check Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 
8. 40—6m 














ples free. M. Sprencer, Brattleboro’, Vt. 





A WEEK SALARY !—Young men want- 
ed as local and travelling salesmen. Address 
with stamp) R. H. WALKER, 34 Park Row, N.Y. 47-l3w 


PHAM’S DEPILATORY POWDER.—Re- 
moves superfluous hair in jive minutes, without 
injury to theskin. Sent by mail for $1 25. 
UPHAM’S ASTHMA CURE 
Relieves most violent amy in FIVE MINUTES, and 
effects a speedy cure. Price, $2 by mail. 
THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 


spend the whiskers and haira beautiful BLACK or BROWN. 
t 1 














ts of only one preparation. 75 cents 
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Atwoop Bros., Nos. 38 and 40 Washington Street, 
keep a full line of Clothing, and from their large assort- 
ment it is easy.to get suited. They do well by their cus- 
tomers. 

Messrs. P. F. Packard & Sons, No. 56 and 58 Union 
Street, offer a fine stock of choice Furniture, es: ially 
Parlor and Chamber Sets, Sofas, Mirrors, etc. Theu 
holstering is their own, and they value their reputation. 








CLERGYMEN, and all others troubled with Throat and 
Lung Complaints, will do well totry the White Pine 
Compound. For sale by all Druggists in New England. 





ALL CONSTITUTIONS are more or less tainted with hu- 
mors, which, from time to time, show themselves upon 
the face or ly. To remove these impurities, the blood 
should be thoroughly cleansed, which can be safely-and 
— a-complis ed by the use of ‘*Poland’s Humor 

tor. 


IMPLES ON THE FACE.—Those afflicted should 











Y SWEETHEART—the most beautiful Colored En- 
graving ever published. Sample copy 15 cents; reg- 
ular price, $1. Size, 13x18. Address J. HAMMON 


Holiday’s Cove, W. Va. 1—lw 





HE BEST STORIES in THE SUNBEAM, better 
remiums to subscribers, and better premiums to 
Club Agents than any other paper. On trial 3 months for 
10 cts. A $40 Sewing Machine for only 75 subscribers. 
Address @UNBEAM, Holiday’s Cove, W. Va. T-—lw 


by mail. Ad- 
dress S. C. UPHAM, No. 721 Jayne St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Circulars sent free. Sold by all druggists. 50—3m 
F 
MYER, N¢ 


BELLS 
Manufacturers, Cincinnati Ohio. 


These celebrated Bells (Not Cast Iron or “Amalgam"’) 
rivai in puritv and volume of tone those of copper and tin 
—are more durable, and cost only one-third as much. 


Ge Send for descriptive circular. 5—4weop 
THE LORRAINE 
VEGETABLE OATHARTIO 
PILL. 


Mild, Certain, Safe, Efficient. Itis farthe best Cathar- 
tic remedy yet discovered, and at once relieves and invig- 
orates all the vital functions, without causing injury to 
any of them. The most complete success has long at- 
tendedits use in — localities; and it is now offered 

t 





STEEL COMPOSITION, 
‘or Coarreer Schools, Eto. 





; 
send for our “Pimple Remedy.” Price, $l. Address to the general public with the conviction that it can nev- 

J , 4 : er fail to accomplish all that is c aimed for it. It pro- 

D. CLUM, box 367. Syracuse, N. Y. iw ——- — or no pain; leaves the a free from Teri 
“ ation, and never over-taxes or excites the nervous sys- 

AGIC AGE CARDS!—10,000 sold! Every body | tem. "In all diseases of the skin, blood, stomach, bow- 
pleased with them. Selling like hot cakes. Only | els, liver, kidneys,—of children, and in many difficulties 

10 cents a pack—three for 25 cts. pack. Address | peculiar to women, it brings prompt relief and certain 
W. F. WHEATON. New Bedford, Mass. 7—lw | cure. The best physicians recommend and prescribe it; 


and no person who once uses this, will voluntarily re- 
turn to the use of any other cathartic. 


Sent by mail, on receipt of price and postage. 
Postage, 6 cents. 
5 Boxes 100..... tal a 
It is sold by all dealers in drugs and medicines. 
TURNER & CO., Proprietors 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, 
1l—lyeow 








LOWER SEE 


DS, &c. 
E. NEWBURY, Seedman ist, Brookl 


Illustrated Catalogue now ready, and free. IHiw 


GET THE BEST! 
BEE-HIVE. 





brought him a beautiful great drum. 


and Florist, ’ 
Conn., importer and dealer in FLOWER AND VEGE- 
TABLE SEEDS, BUDDING PLANTS, FLOWERING 
BULB Cc 


LEFFEL’S CENTRAL-OPENING, MOVABLE-COMB 


The “Home Crrcie” is the best and cheapest illustrat~ 
ed story paper in the United States, brimful of good 
things every week. Only $2 a year; single copies, 5 cents 
—for sale every where. Sample copies gent free by ad- 
dressing the publisher, F. Gleason, No. 47 Sggnmer Stroet, 
Boston, Mass. 








The Horse Hair Inner Sole is warranted a perfect 
cure for Cold Feet, Rheumatism, and all complaints arising 





Italian Queen Se pee, _ Se png o— : — —— of Lg blood. Price, 75 cts. @ 
Alsike Clover Seed, Pure Bred Poultry, o varieties. | pair. Sent by mail, pos' paid. 

Agents wanted. Send stamp for clreafar. ress I. 8. ANDRE 8, 54 Elm St., Boston, Mase. 

— LITtTLs Bes . Ohio, 4-6 
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TERMS: 
The Supscription Price of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
e@ year. 

Tne Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be mide in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. HEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Tne courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
Cooks unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CU., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
CANES. 

How many boys who have ridden on their 
grandfather’s cane, or have jeered at their older 
brothers, as they swung their pretty walking- 
sticks, have stopped to think or ask, where the 
most canes were made, or whether people have 
ever used them in any time but the present? 
Yet far back as we can go, we hear of the staff. 
Jacob crossed Jordan, supported by one. In 
Egyptian hicroglyphiecs it represents a king; 
and in cane paintings on the upper Nile, the vie- 
torious warrior bears one, as the sign of his 
valor. 

All the way down, through the different Bible 
stories, and in the history of all nations, we hear 
more or less of the staff, but the chief interest of 
their history centres about the middle ages, 
when pilgrims from all Europe journeyed to the 
Holy Sepulchre, leaning upon the bourdon, as 
the staff is called in all old chronicles. This 
bourdon was a strong stick, full five feet long, 
pointed with an iron spike at one end, and hav- 
ing a rest for the hand, about ten inches from 
the top. This top was hollow, and unscrewed, 
and was intended, originally, to contain relics 
which the unbelieving might take from them if 
not concealed. So the sacred toe-nails, or little 
finger bones of a favorite saint, made the transit 
in safety, and this success in spiritual matters, 
brought about a desire to import secular ones. 

Why saffron should have been considered so 
precious a plant, that the taking one from Greece 
was punishable by death, 1 cannot tell you to- 
day, but a wily pilgrim, using the hollow head 
of his bourdon, introduced it into France, where 
it is now cultivated to a great extent. In the 
same manner asparagus came to England and 
the tulip bulb to Holland; that tulip-loving 
country, where choice bulbs have sold for many 
times their weight in gold. Fruits, now consid- 
ered all our own, but in those days supposed ca- 
pable of growth only under Eastern skies, made 
a journey overland, and the quince and melon, 
the apricot and tomato, the onion and cauliflow- 
er, owe their home in Europe and with us, to the 
pilgrim’s staff. 

To-day the alpenstock used by Alpine travel- 
Jers, tukes the bourdon’s place, and heights are 
measured by sextants carried within them, while 
that owned by every scientific traveller in North- 
ern Asia, incloses a theodolite. 

Two hundred years ago the cane was the badge 
of the learned professions, and was made of the 
most costly substances; marble or agate, jewel- 
mounted, and ivory-tipped, and kept, when not 
in use, in shagreen cases. To-day such numbers 
are made, as seem almost incredible, and there 
is hardly a reed, or shrub, or tree, that has not 
been uStd in their manufacture. Black thorn, 
cherry, furze-bush, Spanish oak; pimentoes 
from the West Indies, ratans from Java, white 
and black bamboos from Siam. All these must 
be cut at certain seasons, assorted into sizes. 


t~ 





freed from blemishes, and then seasoned at least 
one year, and often two or three, to entirely free 
them from moisture. The cheapest cane re- 
quires nearly twenty handlings before complete. 
The stick must be boiled, to render it pliable, 
and the bark taken off, or if left on, roasted in 
hot ashes and then polished. Blemishes must 
be coaxed into beauties; handles straightened, 
heads rasped, tops carved or mounted, varnished 
and smoothed. Tortoise-shell scrapings are 
pressed into forms, and heads and hoofs are 
baked to make them keep shape, and the end of 
it all is, a slender something which the dandy 
twirls, or a solid something on which the grand- 
father leans, or it may be, stumbles over, if a 
forgetful grandchild has left it in the way. 
There is more about canes, but for that, you 
must wait. HELEN C. WEEKS. 








VARIETY. 


THE BILIOUS MAN. 
I know a man who always wears 
A frown upon his brow, 
And never seems to be in peace 
Unless he’s in a row; 
He has a solemn, cautious look, 
That deep his wrinkles trace, 
And not a ray of mirth is seen 
To play upon his face. 


He likes to read of battles fought 
Upon some bloody plain, 
And always counts the numbers killed, 
And those who are rent with pain. 
He hates to see a prattling chil 
Who wears a sunny smile, 
The music of whose merry laugh 
Is sure to raise his bile. 


He never read a line of Saxe, 
Nor would he look at q 

But always reads those dismal tales 
Which tell of strife and blood; 

He wouldn’t read a funny book 
For fear ’twould raise a grin, 

Which he would think an awful thing, 
And very much like sin. 


——> 
THE DOCTOR’S PRESCRIPTION. 
The following incident, which we clip from a 
paper, affords an amusing illustration of the in- 
fluence of the imagination: : 


A physician in Savannah relates a remarka- 
ble case of the influence of the imagination upon 
the human body. He was called to see a iady 
who was afflicted with a cold, and, of course, a 
cough and sore throat. He wrote a prescription 
and gave it to the lady, with the following in- 
structions: 

“Madam, put this in a tumbler full of water, 
and take a tablespoon:ul every two hours.” 

The next day he called to see her, when she 
informed him that a tablespoonful of the medi- 
cine had made her so sick that she had reduced 
the dose to a teaspoonful, but that she was much 
better. He paid her a third visit, when she in- 
formed him that she was still improving, but 
that the medicine was so powerful that a tea- 
spoonful produced vomiting, and she had been 
compl te stop taking it. 

The doctor said, “‘l suppose it is nearly all 
gone.”’ The lady said the tumbler was on the 
mantel, and he could sce how much was left. 
The doctor says,— 

“T looked at the tumbler, and I declare if I 
didn’t tind that she had put the paper on which 
my prescription was written in the tumbler, and 
had been taking nothing but water.” 





Pee 
HENS IN THE RAIN, 

Won’t some young reader take biddy’s part 
against this man, who makes fun of her in foul 
weather? : 

Hens are the forlornest of all created animals 
when it rains. Who can help laughing at sizht 
of a flock of them huddled up under the lee of a 
barn, limp, draggled, spiritless, shifting from one 
leg to the other, with their silly heads hanging 
inert to right or left, looking as if they would 
die for want of a yawn? One sees just such 
looking groups of other two-legged creatures in 
parlors, under similar circumstances. But the 
truth is, a hen’s life at best seems poorer than 
that of any other animal. Except when she is 
sitting, I cannot help having a contempt for her. 
This also has been oe by that common 
instinct of people which goes to the making of 
proverbs. “Hens’ time aint worth much,” is a 
common saying among farmers’ wives. How 
she dawdles about all day, with her eyes not an 
inch above the ground, forever scratching and 
feeding in the dirtiest places—a sort of animated 
rake, with a mouth and alimentary canal! No 
wonder such an inane creature is wretched when 
it rains and her soulless business is interrupted. 
She is, I think, likest of all beings to men and 
women, who do not know what to do with them- 
selves on rainy days. 

shah dilptad 
WHAT HE WANTED TO GO FOR. 

A wish or a resolution cannot be trusted un- 
less it has some better motive than a mere fan- 
ey. A sudden notion, whether in man or boy, 
will never amount to any thing till it grows into 
a principle. The difference between the two is 
well shown by the following: 

“I should like to be a missionary!’’ said a 
boy, who had been attending a missionary meet- 
ing, to his friend. But it was because he had 
heard that at Sierra Leone pine-apples are sold 


at a penny apiece, and oranges at twelve for a 
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penny. “So should I,” answered his compan- 
ion. But it was because he had been hearing of 
a crocodile hunt, and thought that it would be 
grand fun to join in such an expedition. “I 
should like to be a missionary!’ said another; 
it was because he had believed in the love of 
God in sending His Son to die for him and for 
all the world; and he became one of the most 
earnest missionaries ever sent out to bring this 
knowledge to the heathen. 


a 


“ALL THE WAY ACROSS.” 

The logic of illustration preaches louder to ig- 
norant and prejudiced minds than the finest rea- 
soning. In proof of this a missionary of the 
American Sunday School Union writes: 


I called upon a young man, who was the dread 
of all lovers of good order, to try to induce him 
to attend a Sunday school. He was skeptical. 
He said, “Ouily weak-minded people read the Bi- 
ble;” and made light of the idea that “God would 
come all the way from heaven to bless a Sunday 
school!” 

But during an awakening in that school, a re- 
mark arrested his attention, and finding that he 
was beginning to think, I put into his hands a 
little book, published by the American Sunday 
School Union, entitled “All the Way Across,” by 
Rev. John Hall, D.D. WhenI saw him again 
he said, “If God can send the lightning all the 
way across from the old country under water, 
He can send His Spirit all the way from heaven 
to bless poor sinners, and I hope he has blessed 
me.” 





LEFT IN A DEEP LURCH. 


A citizen of Meriden, Conn., who was digging 
a well, was deserted by all hands on the day of 
the Meriden fire parade. Looking for assistance, 
he met ahalf-wit of the town, who agreed to 
help him, taking pay in cigars. 

hey arrived at the well, which was already 
some forty feet deep, and the citizen was to go 
down and dig, while his assistant turned the 
windlass. 

Citizen got about ten feet down, when the 
notes of a brass band were heard. 

“T declare,” said half-wit, “‘there’s the music; 
I must go,” and, letting go the windlass, away 
he ran. 

Citizen speedily landed at the bottom of the 
well unhurt, but badly demoralized. There he 
remained until late in the day, nobody going 
near the well, on account of the attractions in 
town. Finally, towards evening, a neighbor 
passing by, thinking he would look down and 
see how fhe work was progressing, found citizen 
and extricated him. 





ONE OF GOLDSMITH’S FABLES, 


Guilt and Shame (says an allegory) were at 
first companions, and in the beginning of their 
journey kept inseparably together. But their 
union was soon found to be disagreeable and in- 
convenient to both. Guilt gave shame frequent 
uneasiness, and shame often betrayed the secret 
conspiracies of Guilt. After a long disagreement, 
therefore, they at length consented to part for- 
ever. Guilt boldly walked forward alone to 
overtake Fate, that went before in the shape of 
an executioner; but shame, being naturally tim- 
orous, turned back to keep company with Vir- 
tue, which, in the beginning of their jourftey, 
they had left behind. Thus, my children, after 
men have passed through a few stages of vice, 
Shame forsakes them, and returns to wait upon 
the few virtues they have still remaining. 


<ciitincesicapiliyiipenmnisana 
“DEACONING” OFF THE LINES. 


At achurch of “color,” about twenty miles 
from Albany, the other evening, the minister, 
noticing a number of persons, both white and 
colored, standing upon the seats during service, 
called out, in a loud voice, “Git down off them 
seats, both white man and color; I care no more 
for the one dan de odder.”’ Imagine the minis- 
ter’s surprise on hearing the congregation sud- 
denly commence singing, in short metre— 

Git off dem seats, 
Boff white man and color; 
I cares no more for one man 
Than I does for de odder. 





WHAT A DOG DID. 


Wednesday morning Mr. A. B. Furbish stopped 
at.astore in upper Main Street, and in his ab- 
sence his horse ran away down the street and 
turned into Lincoln Street. Herea big black dog 
ran out and seized the rein, which was hanging 
within reach, and held on, bringing the horse 
around between two buildings, where his further 
progress was effectually stopped. No damage 
was done to horse or carriage. It was a gallant 
deed for a dumb animal to perform.—Lewiston 
Weekly Journal. 


a 
WANTED. 


In the old Providence Gazette for Saturday, 
Aug. 28, 1773, occurs this notice: 


WantTEb.—A negro Fellow from 16 to 25 years 
of ave, or even 30, free from bad Smell, straight- 
limbed, active, healthy, good-tempered, honest, 
sober, quick at Apprehension, and not used to 
run away. A good price will be given, and the 
money paid immediately. Enquire of the Printer. 





7. 


An old black preacher at the South used to di- 
vide his discourse like this: ‘‘Bredren, I shall 
first explain de text; secondly, I shall urge it; 
and thirdly, put on de rousements.” The “‘rouse- 
ments” were the grand characteristics of old 
Methodist preaching.—Zion’s Herald. 
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For AN IrriTazep THROAT, Covcn or Cow 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches’’ are offered with the fullest 
confidence in their efficacy. They have been thorou: , 
tested, and maintain the good reputation they have j 
acquired. As there are imitations, be sure to owta; 
genuine. 
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Economy 1s WEALTH; That which saves in all cases. 
GLU-ENE saves the pieces. Try it, only 25c. : 





AMATEUR 
CULTIVATOR’S GUIDE 
TO THE 


Flower and Kitchen Garden. 


25th Edition. This work is now too well known t 

need full description; it contains 120 pages, Beavrirt iz, 
ILLUSTRATED, with over two hundred Engravings . 
Flowers and Vegetables. Also 7 


Two Splendid Colored Lithographs, 


which have been prepared at great expense. Ove 

varieties of Flowers and Vegetables, embracing ane 
both foreign and American, fully described, to which ™ 
added a descriptive list of new and rare Gladiolus, Lilies 
etc. This work has been published regardless of expens,’ 
and as Mr. Bartlett, the well-known Agriculturist of Ney 

















Hampshire, expresses, “tis far ahead of any thing of th 
kind ever before issued from the American press.” Qu 
custom has been to charge for this work to all but our 
customers, but we find that nearly al! receiving it b¢ come 
80, and we have concluded to 
Send it Free to Applicants, 
upon receipt of two stamps. Address 
7—2weop WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass, 
With Press, Types and F saieen 
$5 —_ Tisthuctive! amecuen 
and » rofitable, y bor 
P rinting ‘Needed by Fane. Sections meat au 
Of ce two stamps for descriptive circular 
. and specimens of printing. 
6—4w KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 
PATENTS! 
American and European. 
MSS & CO. continue to give opinions in regard 
to the Novelty of Inventions, Free of Charge, 
make Special Examinations at the Patent Office, pre 
pare Specifications, Drawings, Caveats, and Assign. 
ments, and prosecute applications for Letters Patent 
at Washington, and in all European Countries. They 
give special at'ention to the prosecution of Rejected 
Claims, Appeals, Extensions and Interferences. 
(a Pamphlet of the New Patent Law for 187, 
furnished Free. Address 
MUNN & Co., 
*49—8teop 37 Park Row, New York, 
THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN! 

A sixteen page weekly, devoted to MECHANICS, May- 
UFACTURES, INVENTION, CHEMISTRY, ENGINEERING, AR- 
CHITECTURE, and POPULAR SCIENCE. Full of splendid 
Engravings. Terms, $300 a year. Specimen number 
sent free. Address 
45—8teop MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York 

O YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 

Price of Presses, $12, 816; Press and Off 

15, $20, $30. s3.8 for y oo & to Lowe Press 

©., 15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. *3—l0weop. 





. _ $75 to $250 per month, every where, male 
q~ 2nd female,to introduce the GENUINE IMPROY- 
f— ED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 

CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
tay Quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most 
superior manner, Price, only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $100 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
| or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “Elas 
tic Lock Stitch." Every second stitch can be cut, 
tJ and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without 
tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $250 per month 
= and expenses, or a commission from which twice 
<C that amount can bemade. Address SECOMB & C0, 
> Boston, Mass.; PITTSBURGH, Pa.; St. Lovis, Mo, 
or Cuicaco, ILL. #48 - iw 





- IS A PURE 
BLACK TEA! 


WITH THE 


GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 


Warranted te suit all Tastes. 4 


TOY STEAM ENGINE, and _how to 

construct it. Full directions, with illustrations, 
so thatany boy can make a working steam engine, 
gether with stories, adventures, puzzles, illustrattens, 
etc., etc., will be found in HAPPY HOURS for February. 
Only 25 cents a year. Send subscriptions to 0. A. ROOR- 
BACH, 102 Nassau St., New York. 5h 


$5. INSTALLMENTS. Sd. 


REMOVAL! 


SEWING MACHINES, 
ENGLEY & RICE, 

(The OLDEST HOUSE in the business in Boston) 

We have removed from 130 Tremont Street, to the ne¥ 
and spacious rooms 

323 WASHINGTON ST., cor. WEST, _ 
Where we shall sell all the first-class SEWING 
MACHINES on more favorable terms than any Cou 
pany in New England, FOR CASH. Z 
ro by $5 monthly installments, or may be pa” 
for in work ies desiring to buy a Machine on ast 
ong will find it totheiradvantage to call before pure 
ng. os 











$500 REWARD.- ; 
Fora case of Catarrh that Demeritt's North Amery 
Catarrh Remedy cannot cure. Price per package, $ 
(two bottles). Forsale by all druggists. 
CARRUTHERS & DEMERITT, sia 
120 Hanover Street, Boston. Send for circular and ho 
testimonials. #46 6m 


Aces WANTED-—($225 a Month)—by > 
American Knitting Machine Co." 
TON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO 43 


WANTED—Agents ($20 per day) to oll 
celebrated HOME SHU'TTLE SEWING MAC kee 
Has the UND*R-FEED, makes the “lock-stitch ps 
both sides), and is fully licensed. The best and c¢ - " 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JUD" 








SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburg). P* 
Chicago, I11., or St. Louis, Mo. 4-17 





USE THE “VEGETABLE | 
1826 putMoNARY BALSAM.” 1870 
The old standard remedy for Coughs, Colds, Cons! 
—nothing better. CuTLER Bros. & Co., Boston. 








C. H, Simonps, PRINTER, 50 BROMFIELD Bt., Boste’ 
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